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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this dissertation was to investigate the 



attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward teaching 
Spanish to Hispanic American students --students who often possess oral 
fluency in Spanish but lack reading and writing skills in Spanish. The 
research was guided by four questions about the teachers ' attitudes toward 
the use of Spanish, teaching of Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic 
students, and the use of English at home and at school in the United States. 
Data were gathered from 48 teachers and two surveys, the Attitudes of 
Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey and the Language Attitudes 
of Teachers Scale (LATS) . Findings indicated that Spanish heritage courses 
should be taught separately from Spanish foreign language courses, because 
the linguistic and cultural needs of Hispanic students differ from those of 
other students. Participants identified several obstacles to the 
implementation of heritage programs and felt that more support from school 
administrators; better motivation of Hispanic students; more teacher 
training; more material resources for curriculum, assessment, and 
instructional materials; and more coordination with guidance counselors was 
necessary to overcome these obstacles. (Contains four appendices and 72 
references.) (KFT) 
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PREFACE 



I value bilingualism and biliteracy and have witnessed its benefits in my personal and 
professional lives, but I have observed that Hispanic students in Louisiana have very few 
opportunities to develop their native language in our schools. Therefore, I became interested 
to conduct this research study to learn more about the problem and to contribute to the body 
of knowledge in the research literature. It is my hope that the information gathered fi-om this 
research study will be used by educators and administrators to design and implement 
appropriate programs to develop the existing Spanish language competencies of Hispanic 
students. 

Before arriving in the United States 13 years ago, I had worked in bilingual education 
programs in my native coimtry of Honduras. In these programs English was taught 70% of 
the instructional time and Spanish instruction was 30% of the time. The curriculum included 
language arts and content area classes. Students were predominantly Hispanic and their 
studies began in Kindergarten and ended in the 11* grade. At the end of their last year of 
school, students were bilingual, biliterate, and bicultural. They earned an U. S. high school 
diploma and a Honduran diploma. 

The curricular materials used in the English instructional portion were imported fi’om 
U.S. publishing companies such as D.C. Heath, Silver Burdette, Scott Foresman, and 
Scholastic, Inc. The bilingual models used in Honduras were also imported fi’om the United 
States vsiiich led me to believe that these programs were common in the United States. Now 
I understand that the program models in Honduras are similar to the partial immersion 
programs in this covmtry. 



In Louisiana, bilingual programs comprise of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students who are mainly Hispanic, and who receive content area (usually science and social 
studies) instruction in their native language. Students also receive English as a second 
language (ESL) instruction until they acquire enough English so they can be transitioned to 
an all English curriculum in mainstream classrooms. However, these programs are not 
common in the state. 

Other programs in Louisiana are considered biUngual if they have a bilingual 
paraprofessional who works with the ESL teacher. The paraprofessional offers native 
language support to LEP students (French, Spanish, Vietnamese) by providing translations, 
explanations, and descriptions to students. However, the main educational goal of all these 
programs is for students to succeed in an all English academic environment. This means that 
their native language either does not continue to be developed formally or is not developed 
at all. Therefore, it is common to observe students who, as they get older, only possess the 

oral language skills they acquired at home. 

However, most hi gh schools in Louisiana offer Spanish as a foreign language and I 
was curious to know if Hispanic students were enrolling in those classes to acquire the 
Spanish literacy skills to develop their language or if Spanish as a heritage language 
programs were being offered to Hispanic students. I decided to explore the attitudes of 
teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. 

Answers to my inquiries are in the 6 chapters that follow. They provide the reader 
with revealing findings. For example, teachers identified several bamers which make 
difBcult the inqilementation of Spanish as a heritage language programs. Furthermore, they 
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pointed to a number of services necessary to support such programs yet not always available. 
They also made suggestions for accommodating Hispanic students in Spanish as a foreign 
language courses. These are available in most high schools. 

Now that I am able to see the whole picture, I can say that if we really want Hispanic 
students to develop their Spanish language skills we as educators need to provide Hispanic 
students that opportunity. We would also be providing them a sense of belonging, cultural 
identity, appreciation for their femily heritage, and better opportunities in society. Moreover, 
their language and culture should be viewed as national resources. I hope this study enriches 
your perspective. 
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ABSTRACT 



Many Hispanic students do not have opportunities to develop their native language 
in efforts to ad^t to an all English curriculum at the schools they attend. This is particularly 
evident among high school Hispanic students v^iio usually possess oral fluency in Spanish but 
lack reading and writing sldlls in Spanish. 

The purpose of this research was to explore the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as 
a foreign language toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. This research was guided 
by four questions, What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward 
1) the use of Spanish?, 2) teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students?, 

3) the role of English in the United States?, and 4) the use of English at home and at school 
in the United States? 

The research methodology was qualitative and quantitative in design. Quantitative 
data was gathered from 48 teachers of Spanish of 3 Louisiana school districts by using the 
Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey and the Language Attitudes 
of Teachers Scale (LATS). Qualitative data was gathered by conducting one group 
interview and 9 individual interviews. Quantitative data was analyzed using percentages, 
TTwang and standard deviations and qualitative data was analyzed based on emerging issues 
to develop an imderstanding of the problem. 

Findings indicated that Spanish heritage courses should be taught separate from 
Spanish foreign language courses because of the linguistic and cultural needs of Hispanic 
students. Participants identified several obstacles to the implementation of heritage 
programs. They also feh that the barriers they feced can be overcome by a supportive school 
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administration, motivating Hispanic students to enroll in the courses, training teachers, 
acquiring finan cial resources for materials, curriculum, and assessment, working with 
guidance counselors for proper identification and placement. They provided suggestions for 
accommodating Hispanic students in foreign language courses. Teachers felt that this would 
be possible if they are prepared to meet their needs. 
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CHAPTER 1 




INTRODUCTION 

Chapter 1 consists of seven sections. The first section is an introduction to the 
demographics of the Hispanic population in the United States. The second section describes 
the lang ua g e programs available in the United States. The third section provides a socio- 
historical background of Spanish-speaking students in Louisiana. The fourth section 
describes the statement of the problem which includes a detailed description of Spanish as 
a foreign language courses offered in Louisiana’s high schools. The fifth section provides 
the four research questions for this study. The sixth section defines the terms used in this 
study, and the seventh section provides the importance of the study. 

1.1 Demographics 

A review of recent demographic reports on the number of Hispanics and Hispanic 
students in the United States points to the increasing challenges Spanish teachers face in the 
education of Hispanic students to foster their self and cultural identity and the development 
of their heritage language. The U. S. Census of 1990 reported that 31.8 million people 
(14%) spoke a language other than English and Spanish was the most common minority 
languag e in 39 states and the District of Columbia. 

At 17.3 million, the Spanish-speaking population is the largest language minority 
group in the United States (Information Please Almanac, 1997). Furthermore, the 
Spanish-speaking population increased fi'om 11.1 million in 1 980 to 1 7.3 million in 1 990 and 
the school age segment of this population grew by 1 .2 million at a rate of 4 1 .4%, and 24% 
represented the school age population who spoke Spanish in this country. 
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The impact of this population growth is evident. For example in California, during 
the 1991-1992 school year, there were approximately 5.1 million students enrolled in public 
schools; of these, 1.8 milli on students were Chicanos or Latinos and 828,036 students had 
limited English proficiency. Diversity within the Hispanic student population has increased 
the challenge of teaching them Spanish when they enroll in those language classes, 
particularly in secondary and post secondary programs (Macias, 1993). 

1.2 Language Programs in the United States 

Rennie (1993) believes that all schools must be prepared to meet the challenge of 
an increasingly diverse student population, including students who are not proficient in 
English. The effectiveness of various program models for language minority students 
remains the subject of controversy. Rennie points out that there are main factors to consider 
in selecting a program model to meet the educational needs of language minority students 
and they are: 

1) District or school demographics. This information is important because while some 
districts have large populations of students fi-om a single language background, others have 
several large groups of students representing different home languages. Others have small 
numbers of students fi'om as many as 100 different language backgrounds enrolled across 
grade levels and schools. 

2) Student characteristics. Some students enter the U.S. with strong academic preparation 
in their native language. Others arrive with little schooling, interrupted schooling, or no 
school experience. 
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3) District or school resources. Districts that have had significant language minority 
student enrolln^nt may have personnel trained to work with the students while others may 
be faced with a sudden influx of students of diflerent language backgrounds and may not 
have qualified teachers and trained personnel to meet their needs. Also, material resources 
are critical in providing the type of program needed to serve the needs of the students. 

The following descriptions of program models help us understand the language 
programs that are available for language minority students in the U.S. in the field of bilingual 
education, English as a second language (ESL) and foreign languages (Rennie, 1993). 
1.2.1 English as a Second Language (ESL) 

These programs are likely to be used wtere language minority populations represent 
many language groups. Teachers do not need to be proficient in the home language (s) of 
their students. These programs usually reflect one of three models: 

1) ESL pull-out programs. Where students spend part of the school day in a mainstream 
classroom, but are pulled-out for a portion of the instructional time to receive ESL 
instmction. Although a large number of ESL students may have a full time teacher, some 
teachers become itinerant to work with small groups of students scattered throughout the 
district. 

2) ESL class period programs. These happen usually in middle and high schools where 
students receive ESL instruction during a regular class period and usually receive course 
credit. 

3) The ESL resource centers. These bring students together fi’om several schools and 
classes to receive instruction by at least a full time ESL teacher in one location. Teachers 



and material resources for the program are concentrated in the same location. When 
students exit the ESL program, usually after three years, they may return to the school 
designated in their area of residence. 

4) Sheltered English or content-based programs. Instruction is adapted to meet the needs 
of students who are not proficient in English. In this program language minority students 
represent difierent languages and cultural backgrounds. These students are placed with 
teachers who use English as the medium of instruction for the content area. The focus of 
instruction is simplified content rather than language. 

1.2.2 Bilingual Programs 

All bilingual programs use the student's home language, in addition to English. 
These programs are implemented when there is a large group of students with the same 
language background. Teachers must be proficient in the native language and English. 
Within bilingual programs there are several models: 

1) Early-exit bilingual programs. These help students acquire the English skills required to 
succeed in an English-only mainstream classroom. These programs provide initial 
instruction in the student's native language for reading and for clarification. Instruction in 
the first language is phased out rapidly with most students mainstreamed by the end of the 
first or second grade. 

3) Late exit programs. Students remain in these programs throughout their elementary 
grades and continue to receive 40% or more of their instruction in their native language 
even when they have been classified as fluent English proficient speakers. 
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4) Two-way bilingual programs. These have language minority students from a single 
language backgroimd in the same classroom with language majority students. There is 
usually a 50/50 balance between both groups. Instruction is provided in English and in the 
minority language. The lai^uages are used on alternating days, may alternate morning or 
afternoon, or they may divide the use of the two languages by academic subject. Both 
groups of students acquire proficiency in their native and second language. In this program 
a single teacher who is bilingual teaches both groups or the group may be taught by two 
teachers one of whom is bilingual. 

1.2.3 Foreign Language Immersion Programs 

In the field of foreign languages. Met (1993) describes foreign language immersion 
programs as designed to develop proficiency in two languages. In addition, the goals of 
immersion programs include developing a high level of proficiency in a foreign language, 
E nglish languag e skills, positive attitudes toward those who speak the foreign language and 
toward their culture, and to gain skfils and knowledge in the content areas. Immersion 
programs require teachers who are elementary certified and have experience in the grade 
level to be taught. They have near- native proficiency in the target language and have a 
serious knowledge of the culture. 

The content is taught through the medium of the target language. The foreign 
language is the vehicle for instruction, iit is not the subject of instruction. Students 
participating in these programs are generally English native speakers. There are several 
models within immersion: 
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1) Total immersion. In this model all schooling in the initial years is conducted in the 
foreign language. 

2) Partial immersion. Fifty percent (50%) of the school day is conducted in English from 
the beginning. Reading and language arts are always taught in English. 

1.2.4 Heritage Language Programs 

Students enrolled in heritage language programs, speak a language other than, or in 
addition to, Ei^lish in their homes. The non-English languages spoken by these students 
are referred to as “heritage,” “home,” “ancestral,” or “native” languages. Educators are 
aware that the proficiency which these students bring to our schools is a valuable national 
resource worth preserving. Type H (H for heritage) students who are candidates for 
heritage language instruction at the middle or high school level will demonstrate the 
following characteristics: 

1) Extremely good oral proficiency in their native or primary language 

2) Command of nearly 100% of the phonological rules of a standard dialect of the heritage 
language 

3) Extensive although restricted vocabulary 

4) Minor deviations from morphological, syntactic, and discourse rules of a prestige dialect 
of the heritage language 

5) Functional literacy in the heritage language 

6) Knowledge and appreciation of the heritage culture (Campbell, 1996). 

Most of the heritage language programs available in high schools in the United States are 
for Spanish as a native language Type H students. These programs are common in New 
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Mexico, Arizona, Texas, and California where there are large numbers of Type H Spanish- 
speaking students. 

Also, these programs are offered as courses separate from Spanish as a foreign 
language in order to offer literacy and communicative instructional skills whose purpose is 
to improve the Spanish proficiency level of the students. However, in most other states of 
the U.S., heritage language programs are not common. Educators, policy makers, 
publishing conpanies, aiKi curriculum developers still have many challenges to contend with 
as they address the development of instructional heritage language programs for Type H 
students. 

All the language programs described above are important in this research because 
they provide evidence of the efforts found in the U.S. in order to: 

1) Teach E nglish to language minority students who are limited English proficient 

2) Maintain the native language of language minority students as they learn English 

3) Provide native English proficient students the opportunity to be proficient in a language 
other than English 

4) Provide English native and non-native students alike the opportunity to value other 
cultures and languages as well as their own. 

One exanq)le of these programs is Spanish as a heritage language programs that aim 
to teach Spanish to Hispanic students to develop their existing language competencies. 
However, these programs are not readily available across the United States. One of the 
reasons is that in traditional teacher education programs, teachers of Spanish are prepared 
to teach Spanish as a foreign language to monolingual English speaking students. Their 
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instructional strategies usually center around basic communication skills, reading, writing 
and the use of grammar. They face instructional challenges when fluent Spanish speakers, 
generally Hispanic students, enroll in their classes. These students often possess certain 
levels of communicative fluency in Spanish accompanied by dialectical variations which are 
not considered standard Spanish. The linguistic needs of these students are different fi’om 
those students who are beginning to acquire Spanish as a foreign language and teachers have 
to possess the ability to address these linguistic needs in the classroom. 

The following information will establish the need to look into the specific 
characteristics of Hispanic students so that informed decisions can be made regarding their 
education in Spanish classes. Although programs for native speakers exist in Texas, 
California, New Mexico, and Arizona, many school districts in those states and in others 
do not offer separate programs for Spanish-speaking students. In most cases, these students 
are placed in traditional Spanish as a foreign language classes which generally are not 
designed to develop the existing competencies of Spanish-speaking students (Valdes, 1995). 

The growing concern for preserving and developing Hispanic students’ home 
language and valuing the community’s spoken language and culture results in the need to 
establish a connection between Hispanic students and their Spanish speaking communities. 
Rodriguez (1997) has established the following classification of the different backgrounds 
of Hispanic students to help determine the varying levels of Spanish language proficiency; 
1) Third or fourth geiKratbn U. S. bom Hispanic students who are English dominant with 
limited speaking skills in Spanish. These students bring v^dth them cultural and linguistic 
knowledge not shared by the non-native speaker studying Spanish as a second language. 



2) First and second generation bilinguals who display degrees of fluency in English and 
Spanish. These immigrant students are Spanish language dominant but differ in the amount 
of formal education they have received in Spanish. The language abilities of the groups 
above may vary due to the amount of contact with English and Spanish and due to linguistic 
or dialectal variations. In addition, there is a range of variety in the individual cultural 
experience students bring with them to the classroom. 

In addition to Rodriguez, Valdes has done extensive work in the field of teaching 
S panish to the native speaker of Spanish. In 1995 she proposed a series of characteristics 
of oral language fluency in Spanish among Hispanic students who usually enroll in Spanish 
as a heritage languag e courses also referred to as Spanish for the native speaker (SNS). 

The academic skills of the U. S. bom and raised group should be a concern to 
educators. For example, some of these students might exhibit poor academic skills in 
English and no academic skills in Spanish. Others within the same group may have good 
academic skills in Spanish but they are limited speakers of English although they have 
received schooling in the United States. 

Table 1.1 shows the characteristics that Valdes (1995) reefers to which help us 
understand the level of oral fluency in Spanish of Hispanic students based on then- 
educational bacl^ound in Spanish and in English, their academic skills in English, and then- 
oral language characteristics in Spanish. This information could be very useful to teachers 
of Spanish as a foreign language in order to increase their awareness about the linguistic 
needs of Hispanic students. 





1.3 Socio-historical Background off Native Speakers off Spanish in Louisiana 

In order to bring the national perspective on language teaching to a Louisiana 
perspective, there follows a brief historical background of the Spanish speaking populations 
in Louisiana as well as the language programs that are offered at the high school level. 



This information is provided because this study wUl be limited to Hispanic high school 
students and teachers in three school districts in the state. 

Table 1.1 

Selected Oral Communication Characteristics of Students who Enroll in SNS 
Courses 



Generation 


Schooling 


Academic Skills 
in English 


Oral Language 
Characteristics 


Newly Arrived 


Good schooling in 
Spanish speaking 
country 

Little schooling in 
Spanish-speaking 
country 


English Language 
Learners 


Fluent speakers of 
prestige variety of 
Spanish 

Fluent Speakers of 
colloquial/stigmatized 
varieties of Spanish 




Access to bilingual 
prestige variety of 
Spanish instruction 
in the U.S. 


Good academic skills 
in English 


Fluent speakers of 
prestige variety 
of Spanish 


U.S. Bom and 
Raised 


Educated exclusively 
throu^ English 


Poor academic skills 
in English 


Fluent speakers of 
varieties of Spanish 
Limited speakers of 
Spanish. 




Good academic skills in 
Spanish 

No academic skills in 
Spanish. 


Limited speakers of English 

Poor academic skills 
in English 


Fluent speakers of 
colloquial/stigmatized 
Spanish varieties 
Receptive bilinguals 



Source: Valdes, (1995). Modern Language Journal, 19, p.306. 



In 1762, the new governor of Louisiana, Bernardo Galvez from Spain began a 
program to encourage immigration to the new province. The major influx of immigrants 
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came from the Canary Islands of Spain between 1770 and 1783. They settled in 
Galveztown, Valenzuela, Barataria, and Tierra de los Bueyes, all locations which today are 
part of St. Bernard Parish, south of New Orleans. The United States took control of 
Louisiana in 1 803 and since then, the Islems from the Canary Islands were allowed to move 
freely and some of them moved to Lafourche Parish. Between 1820 and 1860, some of 
these Isleoo - Lafourche residents moved to East Baton Rouge and Ascension Parishes. 
Today, in all of these regions, Spanish is still spoken by Islems ’ descendants (Holloway, 
1993). 

From the 1950's to the 1970's, immigrants from Latin America moved to Louisiana 
due to commerce. The largest Hispanic group to immigrate to Louisiana is from Honduras, 
Central America because of the banana and citrus frnit plantations that were established in 
that county by Louisiana natives. Three large corporations were founded to grow, package 
and export the fruit: Standard Fruit Company, Chiquita Banana, and United Fruit 
Company. At present, all these corporations continue to operate in the northern part of 
Honduras in the cities of Tela. La Ceiba, San Pedro Sula, and Puerto Cortes. 

Honduran employees at the three corporations traveled back and forth from 
Honduras to New Orleans which was the port of entry and the point of distribution of the 
fruit. The three corporations also gave Honduran employees' children scholarships to study 
at private Catholic schools in Louisiana and Mississippi. This contributed to the settlement 
of families in these areas, and still today many immigrate for family reunification. 

Other groups of Hispanics have immigrated to Louisiana for different reasons. 
Around the 1960's, Cubans immigrated to Louisiana wlien Fidel Castro (Cuba’s Communist 



Leader^ took over Cuba to establish a communist regime. Many Cubans were persecuted, 
their possessions were taken away and the United States began admitting them as refugees 
and as political asylees. This initial group was educated and belonged to the middle or the 
upper middle socio-economic class in Cuba. Later, in the 1980's, another group arrived 
from Cuba called Los Marielitos. This group was different from the first one because its 
members were prisoners expelled from Cuba by Fidel Castro's regime. Civil war broke out 
in Nicaragua in 1980 and in El Salvador in 1983. Many refugees and poUtical asylees came 
to Louisiana to escape the war. 

The tapestry of language varieties as well as the cultural and socio-economic 
backgrounds of the various Hispanic groups that have immigrated to Louisiana constitute 
a diverse group of Spanish speakers n»st of whom live in East Baton Rouge, and Jefferson 
Orleans parishes. Nowadays, almost every Spanish speaking country in Latin America is 
represented in those geographical areas but the largest groups of Hispanics are from Central 
America, Cuba, and Mexico. 

Figure 1.1 shows the geographical areas of Louisiana where the highest 
concentration of Hispanics reside. These urban areas are East Baton Rouge, Jefferson, and 
Orleans parishes. But the highest concentration of Hispanics is found in Jefferson parish. 
All other parishes have Hispanics in fewer numbers which are more common in west 
Louisiana because it is adjacent to the state of Texas. Historically, this state has had a large 
Hispanic student population where schools commonly offer bilingual programs. Also, 
Spanish as a heritage language programs at the high school level are more available as they 
are in California, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
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Figure 1.1 Louisiana Map of Geographical Concentration of Hispanic Students 

1.3.1 Native Spanish-speaking Students in Louisiana 

Data collected by the OfiBce of Research and Development of the Louisiana 
Department of Education during the spring of 1997, determined that the number of Hispanic 
students who took the California Achievement Test (CAT) totaled 5,321 Hispanic students 
enrolled at the elementary grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. At the junior high school in grades 7 and 
8 Hispanic students totaled 2,061 and at the high school level in grades 10 and 1 1 Hispanic 
students totaled 1,332. Hispanic students in grades K, 1, 2, 9, and 12 did not take the test. 
Also, some Hispanic students were deferred from participation on the CAT test because of 
their limited F.ngiish proficiency and because they had resided in Louisiana for less than two 
years. 

1.3.2 Spanish as a Foreign Language High School Programs in Louisiana 

Data collected by the Foreign Languages Program of the Louisiana Department of 
Education dur ing the 1996-1997 school year indicated that 38,637 non-Hispanic and 
Hispanic students were enrolled in high school Spanish as a foreign language courses. 
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Table 1 .2 shows the number of the overall student population enrolled in each Spanish level 
course which indicates that a larger number of students were enrolled in Spanish level I. 
Table 1.2 

Spanish Courses Offered in Louisiana and Number of Students Enrolled in 1996-1997 



Courses 


Number of Students 


Spanish level I 


16,516 


Spanish level II 


9,801 


Spanish level III 


1,248 


Spanish level IV 


278 


Spanish level V 


37 


Advanced placement 


186 


Elective 


390 


Distance learning 


281 


Total 


38,637 



Source; Louisiana Department of Education. Survey of Students Enrolled in High School 
Foreign Language Programs, 1996-1997. 

In addition to Spanish as a foreign language, FretKh, Latin, Italian, German, Russian, 

Japanese, and Vietnamese were offered in Louisiana high schools during the 1996-1997 

school year. 

1.3.3 English as a Second Language High School Programs in Louisiana 

For students with limited English proficiency (LEP) including Hispanics, English as 
a second language courses were offered at some of the high schools where there were 
enough LEP students to make up a class in school districts such as in Caddo, East Baton 
Rouge, Jefferson, Lafayette, and Orleans. In oth^r school districts high school teachers 
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offered sheltered English classes, simplified lessons, or provided tutorial assistance in the 
content area to LEP students. In general, LEP students in grades K-12 totaled 7,014 
during the 1996-1997 school year, of those 2,565 were Hispanic, the other 4,449 were from 
Vietnam, other Asian countries, African, and European countries. Most LEP students were 
enrolled in elementary grades but, some of the high school LEP students who enrolled had 
limit ed literacy skills in their native language because of interrupted schooling or lack of 
exposure to formal instruction in Spanish. 

1.3.4 Hispanic Students Enrolled in Spanish as a Foreign Language Courses in 
Louisiana 

Since data collected by the Louisiana Department of Education did not determine 
the number of Hispanic students enrolled in Spanish as a foreign language courses, the 
researcher designed an informal survey in efforts to identify the number of high school 
Hispanic students, LEP and non-LEP, enrolled in those courses. The informal survey was 
mailed to 43 teachers of Spanish as a foreign language in the fell of 1997. 

The survey asked teachers to indicate the number of Hispanic students enrolled in 
each of the Spanish levels they taught. Of the 43 teachers who received the survey, only 1 5 
(35%) responded representing 13 high schools. Table 1.3 indicates the results of the survey 
in which 104 Hispanics students were enrolled in Spanish courses. Of those, 40 students 
were enrolled in Spanish levels I and II and 64 students were enrolled in Spanish levels III 
and IV. The information gathered was not sufficient for an accurate estimate of Hispanic 
students enrolled in Spanish courses. However, it determined that there were Hispanic 
students being offered the opportunity to develop their native language skills. 
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Table 1.3 



Hispanic Students EnroUed in Spanish as a Foreign Language Courses in 13 
Louisiana High Schools 



Spanish Course Levels 


Number of Hispanic students 


Spanish 1 


13 


Spanish II 


27 


Spanish III 


40 


Spanish IV (Advanced Placement) 


24 


Total 


104 



Source: Results of Informal Survey Conducted by the Researcher in the Fall of 1997 
1.4 Statement of the Problem 

Hispanic students arrive daily in American high schools. Generally, these students 
possess oral communication skills but lack reading and writing skills in Spanish. One 
challenge to existing Spanish as foreign language programs is how to provide instruction to 
Hispanic students with varying levels of Spanish proficiency. These proficiency levels 
usually vary according to how long each student and his or her family have lived in the 
United States. For example: 

1) Third and fourth generation U. S. bom Hispanic students are usually English dominant 
with limited skills in Spanish; 

2) First and second generation Hispanic students display various degrees of fluency in 
English and Spanish; and 

3) Newfy arrived immigrant students are dominant in Spanish but possess different amounts 
of formal education in Spanish. 
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In all of these groups, language abilities may vary due to the amount of contact with English 
and Spanish, reading skills, and writing practice (Pino, 1997). 

It is believed that Hispanic students enroll in high school Spanish as a foreign 
language courses based on one or more of the following reasons: 1) because they want to 
make a good grade, 2) because they want to become familiar with the language, at their 
parents’ request, 3) because their teachers suggest to enroll in them, 4) because they would 
like to develop their existing Spanish skills. 

However, the foreign language practices used for monolingual English speakers are 
not suitable for Hispanic students who already possess varying levels of oral communication 
s kills . Hispanic students usually perform poorly in Spanish reading and writing skills, 
especially those who are second, third and fourth generation Hispanics (Valdes, 1995). It 
seems like Spanish levels III and IV could be suitable for these students if teachers of 
Spanish as a foreign language would consider appropriate ways to teach this group of 
students based on the individual linguistic and cultural experiences that each student brings 
to the classroom. However, these teachers usually lack the pedagogical training, the 
proficiency level, and/or the knowledge of the dialectal differences to accommodate these 
students in their classes. 

1.4.1 Spanish as a Foreign Langnage Conrses In Lonislana High Schools 

The Spanish as a foreign language courses offered in Louisiana high schools are 
designed for native English-speaking students and they are described below: 

1) Spanish level I. The main objective of this course is to enable English speaking students 
to attain a n^asurable degree of co mmuni cative conq)etence and proficiency in each of the 
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four language skills: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. This is done through 
vocabulary, grammar structure, pronunciation, conversation, and culture (Schmitt, C., 
Woodford, P„ & MarshaU, R. 1989). 

2) Spanish level II. The purpose of this course is to present contemporary Spanish- 
speaking countries, Spain in particular, and their people to the American students. Each 
module (20) is built around specific cultural themes and focuses on important aspects of 
Spanish daily life. The modules also include proficiency activities such as telling time, 
talking about weather, school, future plans, home and family, shopping, sports, etc. Each 
module reviews previous material, stimulates cultural awareness, develops oral proficiency, 
expands the vocabulary base, and develops reading and writing skills (V alette, J. & Valette, 
R., 1990). 

3) Sp anish level III. The focus of this course is to introduce students to the Hispanic 
culture through contemporary topics and issues expressed in authentic readings, and to 
improve the students’ skills in reading, writing, and speaking. Through the readings the 
students are e?qx)sed to topics that include universal themes such as human relations, work, 
travel, politics, daily life, and entertainment. The readings are selected fi'om popular 
magazines, literary collections, short stories, poetry, essays, and articles (Jarest, J. & 
Robinson, M. 1990). 

4) Spanish level IV. In this course, students are usually able to perform basic reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening skills in Spanish. They also have an acceptable background 
of the Spanish culture. The tasks of this course include the ejqiansion of reading and writing 
skills. New grammatical features are incorporated, students read longer passages, their oral 
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fluency level is greater, and Spanish literature and civilization continue to play an important 

role in the curriculunL At this level, students usually work independently and they move 

toward advanced levels of oral proficiency. 

At present, there are no separate Spanish as a heritage language courses for Spanish 

speakers offered in Louisiana. However, some attempts have been made to offer this type 

of courses at two high schools. For example, Hispanic students have been grouped to 

receive instruction in Spanish literature and advanced grammar. 

The National Standards for Foreign Language Learning encourages the development 

of the first language of students. Its statement of philosophy states: 

Language and communication are at the heart of the human experience. The 
United States must educate students who are linguistically and culturally 
equipped to communicate successfully in a pluralistic American society and 
abroad. This imperative envisions a future in which ALL students will 
develop and maintain proficiency in English and at least one other language, 
modern or classical. Children who come to school fi’om non-English 
backgrounds should also have opportunities to develop further proficiencies 
in their first language (Standards for Foreign Language Learning, 1996). 

The statement above clearly indicates that children who are non-English speakers 

should also have opportunities to develop their heritage language. In addition, the standards 

include the 5 C’s of foreign language education or categories fi’om which to draw content 

matter, they are: communication, cultures, cormections, comparisons, and communities. 

They provide guidance to foreign language teaching professionals to include the 

development of the native language of non-English background students. 

The national vision of the foreign language standards, the research to support the 

cognitive, social, and cultural benefits of primary language development justify the creation 



of separate courses of Spanish as a heritage language for Hispanic students or to 
accommodate these students in Spanish as a foreign language classes, but the latter is not 
generally happening. Therefore, this study explored the views and opinions of these 
teachers toward the teaching of Spanish to Hispanic students. In addition, principals and 
guidance counselors of schools with large numbers of Hispanic students participated in 
individual interviews. 

1.5 Research Questions 

The following research questions guided this study: 

1) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the use of the 
Spanish language?; 

2) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward teaching 
Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students?; 

3) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the role of 
English in the United States?; and 

4) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the use of 
English at home and at school in the United States?. 

E)q)loring the attitudes of teachers, principals, and guidance counselors provided an 
understanding about the lack of Spanish as a heritage language courses in Louisiana as well 
as the insuflScient accommodations for Hispanic students who enroll in Spanish as a foreign 
language courses. Participants described a series of obstacles that impede the offering of 
those courses that are related to fectors that go beyond the classroom. 
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1.6 Definition of Terms 
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1) Attitudes. A manner showing one’s disposition, opinion (Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, 1997). 

2) Language minority student. A student whose home or dominant language is other than 
English as determined by a home language survey (Bulletin 1851. 

3) Limited English proficient student (LEP). The U.S. Department of Education’s OflSce 
of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs and Congress law (20 U.S. C.A. 
Section 3283) define a LEP student as an individual: 

a) (i) who was not bom in the United states or whose language is other than English, 

(ii) who conKS fi'om a home in which a language other than English is used most often for 
communication, or (iii) who is an American Indian or Alaskan Native and comes fi"om a 
home in which a language other than English has had a significant impact on his or her level 
of English language proficiency as a result of substantial use of that other language for 
communication, and 

b) Who, as a result of the circumstances described in paragraph 1 of the definition, has 
sufficient difficulty in speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English language to 
deny him or her the opportunity to: (i) leam successfully in classrooms in which the 
language of instmction is English, and (ii) participate fiilly in our society (Federal Register, 
Volume 5, 1988). 

4) Heritage language. An individual's native, primary, ancestral, or home language. 

5) Spanish as a heritage language programs. These f^ograms are designed for high school 
Spanish speaking students to enable them to develop or advice their literacy and 
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communicative skills in Spanish and to enhance their knowledge of the historical, 
geographical, and literary components of the Spanish culture. 

6) A.C.T. F. L. American Council of Teachers of Foreign Languages (Omaggio, 1993). 

Following are dejSnitions of terms that describe the different levels of language 
proficiency as defined by the ACTFL proficiency guidelines. These are the product of 
grants awarded to foreign language teaching organizations by the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Novice: characterized by the ability to communicate minimally with learned material. 
Intermediate: characterized by the speaker’s ability to create with the language, ask and 
answer questions and sustain basic communicative tasks. 

Advanced: characterized by the speaker’s ability to converse in a clearly participatory 
fashion, sustain a variety of communicative tasks, satisfy the requirements of school and 
work situations, and narrate and describe connected discourse. 

Superior: “able to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to participate effectively in 
most formal and informal conversations on practical, social, professional, and abstract 
topics.” Sporadic errors may occur but those errors do not disturb the native speaker or 
interfere with communication (Omaggio, 1993, p. 504). 

1.7 ImpoBtamce off the Study 

Spanish as a heritage language instruction offers benefits to Hispanic students by 
producing b ilin gual outcomes, and does not impede their acquisition of English. It also 
enables students to access complex academic instruction thereby saving valuable time and 
reducing the achievement gap between Hispanic speaking students and English speaking 
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students (Krashen, 1996). In addition, Spanish as a heritage language instruction supports 
biling ualism and biliteracy for purposes of world trade, family unity, cultural and linguistic 
identity, linguistic and cognitive flexibility, and the ability to communicate in more than one 
language (Medina, 1993). 

An estimated 90% to 95% of all foreign language courses taught in the United 
States are designed for native speakers of English at the middle and high school levels. 
Generally, the students are monolingual speakers of English with little or no previous 
instruction in a foreign language. Given the predominance of this type of student, 
universities and colleges that train future teachers of modem languages, curriculum 
developers, textbook writers, publishers, language test developers, and administrators 
dedicate the vast majority of their resources to providing services to this population 
(Valdes, 1995). 

There are thousands of students in the United States who differ fi-om the traditional 
type of students in foreign language classrooms ^\ilo need appropriate language instruction. 
An exanq)le of this are native Spanish-speaking students whose competence in their native 
language is not usually developed in school, although their con^etence constitutes a 
valuable national resource worth preserving (Krashen, 1996). 

Many modem language educators are aware of speakers of languages other than 
Engli.sh, especially when they enroll into courses designed for English speaking students. 
From the point of view of traditional language teachers, these students have been seen as 
problematic because these educators do not generally possess effective instmctional 
strategies, materials, and assessment instruments to develop the competencies that native 
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speakers of languages other than English bring to the classroom (Campbell, 1996). 
Additionally, it has been argued that the residual competence of heritage language learners 
can and should considered a substantial basis on which to build instructional programs. 
Therefore, the opportunities for the modem language teaching profession are the design and 
inplementation of language courses appropriate to help language learners to develop their 
heritage language (Campbell & Lindholm, 1 990). 

The Equal Education Opportunity Act, EEOA, 20 U.S.C. 1703 (1988) indicates that 
no state should deny equal educational opportunity to any individual because of race, color, 
sex, or national origin. This can be clearly understood as we observe that in most cases, 
English speaking students are provided instmctional programs, trained personnel, and 
adequate/appropriate materials to develop their heritage language therefore Hispanic 
students also should also benefit fi’om this law. 

Additionally, the Bilingual Education Act, Title VII, 20 U.S.C. 3281-334 as 
amended in the Improving America’s Schools Act of 1994, provides states the opportunity 
to appfy to the U.S. Department of Education for grants that would implement instmctional 
programs to meet the language and academic needs of limited English proficient students 
many of whom are Hispanic. Under this Act, school districts may implement bilingual, 
ESL, alternative language, and foreign language instmctional programs. 

With needs of Hispanic students in mind, this study will seek to examine the 
attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic 
students. This will fiirther the body of knowledge in the modem languages field by 
contributing information to better understand the opinions of teachers of Spanish as a 
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foreign language toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. Furthermore, the results 
of this study may encourage teachers of Spanish as a foreign language to include 
instructional strategies to teach and accommodate Hispanic students in their classes and/or 
to encourage their school administration to offer separate courses designed to teach Spanish 
as a heritage language to Hispanic students. 



CHAPTER 2 




REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

This chapter consists of eight sections. The first section describes the historical 
views of b ilin g ualism in the United States. The second section is about value-added 
education through multilingualism and multiculturalism. The third section describes 
challenges in meeting the needs of language minority students. The fourth and fifth sections 
discuss the language attitudes of teachers and students. The sixth section describes 
challenges of teachers and other educators about teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. 
The seventh section provides information about heritage languages and their socio-cultural 
and political implications, and the eighth section is the chapter summary which highlights 
research findings that support this research study. 

2.1 Historical Views on Bilingualisim in the United States 

From the pre-colonial times to the late 1800's, the United States developed views 
on b ilingualis m. In general, bilingualism was embraced, it was widespread and protected. 
Maintaining the native language was seen as a right to preserve one’s heritage where 
government documents were printed in languages other than English, and many schools 
used those languages for everyday instruction (Fitzgerald, 1993). 

But from approximately 1880 to the early 1900's, English-only sentiments grew 
rapidly and significant events shifted attitudes toward bilingualism. For example, the United 
States imposed English as the mainstream school language in Puerto Rico and the 
Phillippines, and many states enacted legislation prohibiting public instruction in languages 
other than English. This resulted in litigation over public use of non-English languages. 
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From the 1950's to the present, federal and state authorities went in the direction of 
strengthening opportunities for assisting individuals to learn English rather than providing 
full support for bilingual programs. For example, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act was 
established in 1964. This Act prohibits discriinination on the grounds of race, color, or 
national origin, handicapping condition, and age in programs receiving federal funds 
(Fitzgerald, 1993). 

Additionally, in 1968, after political efibrts by the Hispanic community, the Title 
Vn- Bilingual Education Act was enacted and amended to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. This was done in efforts to fund programs to support the education of 
language minority children in schools that had high numbers of these students (Crawford, 
1989). 

In 1974, the Supreme Court, in the Lau v. Nichols decision, prescribed transitional 
b ilingual education where students were instructed in their native language and then they 
were gradually transitioned into English (Hakuta, 1986). 

In 1991, OCR issued an update to the Title VI Language Minority Compliance 
Procedures now called Policy Update on Schools ’ Obligations Toward National Origin 
Minority Students with Limited English Proficiency. This document provides examples of 
acceptable approaches for effective instruction of language minority students including 
developmental bilingual education The procedures that the document recommends school 
districts to follow are: 1) identifying students who need assistance, 2) developing a program 
which, in the view of professional educators, has a reasonable chance for success, 3) 
ensuring that needed staf^ curricular imterials, and fticilities are in place and used properly. 
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4) developing appropriate evaluative standards for measuring the progress of students, and 

5) continued program assessment and modification where needed (U.S. Department of 
Education. OflSce of Civil Rights, 1992. p. 6, 7). 

The OflSce of Civil Rights has become more involved and active with schools, 
especially school districts with language minority students by requiring a detailed 
administrative and instructional plan for these students so they can have full access to 
meaningful education. Although OCR’s concern is with students with limited English 
proficiency, there are implications for equitable educational services for language minority 
students who are not limited English proficient. These students might benefit from 
developing their native language in heritage language programs that promise chances for 
students’ success. 

In general, it seems like the shifts in views on bilingualism in the United States and 
its increasing immigration have been associated with feelings of: 1) instability among 
citizens, 2) change, 3) job competition, 4) inability to communicate with the newcomers, 
5) fear of the unknown, and 6) a desire to protect the status quo of the language and 
mainstream culture. 

Governments, citizens, and society as a whole in the United States need to recognize 
that as our society becomes more technological and the world becomes smaller, more 
international connections are made in the business world which places greater demands on 
the inportance of multilingualism. Therefore, there are many possibilities that bilingualism 
and miiltiligiiali.sm be recognized as a societal need in the United States (Fitzgerald, 1993). 
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2.2 Value-Added Education and Multilingualism-Multiculturalisim 

To live in multilingual, multicultural neighborhoods, to compete successfully in the 
global marketplace, and to take full advantage of communication technologies, basic 
education in the year 2,000 must include competence in second and even third languages. 
Intercultural understanding and cross-cultural competency are necessary to be effective in 
diverse local, national, and international contexts. There is enough evidence to support this 
reality. For exanq)le, research in Canada and the United States shows that English-speaking 
students in foreign or second language immersion programs achieve high levels of functional 
proficiency in other languages without detrimental effects to their English language 
development or academic achievement (Genesee, F. & Cloud, N., 1998). 

Cummins (1980) developed a language proficiency model of bilingualism which he 
represented in a graphical analogy in the form of two icebergs (see Figure 2.1). The two 
icebergs are separated above the surface to represent that two languages can be visibly 
different in conversation or social skills. He identified these icebergs as SUP or Separate 
Underlying Proficiency but underneath the surface, he depicted the two icebergs as sharing 
a common space to represent that they operate through the same processing system. He 
identified this fusion as CUP or Common Underlying Proficiency. 

Cummins’ concept of b ilingualis m has implications for academics. First, information 
processing skills and educational attainment may be developed through two languages. 
Cognitive functioning and school achievement may be fed through two language channels 
fi'om a central processor. Also, speaking, listening, reading, and writing in the first or 
second language assist the whole cognitive system to develop. But, when one or both 
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languages are not functioning fully because of a negative attitude to learning through the 
second language, cognitive functioning and academic performance may also be negatively 
affected. 




Surface Level 



Figure 2.1 Tike Iceberg Analogy 

Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kangas (1977) suggested that negative attitudes of 
children to leamii^ through the second language might be due to their lack of cognitive 
skills in that language, therefore they proposed the Thresholds Theory which explains that 
children may M in one of three thresholds: 1) children have low levels of competence in 
both languages with negative cognitive effects, 2) children have competence in one but not 
the two languages where the cognitive consequences may be positive or negative; and 
3) children have competence in two languages and their cognitive effects are positive. At 
this level children q)proximate balanced bilinguals. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Providing opportunities for students to become balanced bilinguals or even 
multilinguals is an ideal situation. However, this means that education needs to respond 
effectively to the growing number of ethnically and linguistically diverse students and 
provide them with language opportunities in both English and in their native language since 
there are social, economic, educational, and cognitive benefits to be gained fi'om 
multilingualism. 

For example, there are French immersion programs in Washington, DC for 
E nglish- speaking students of different educational levels including students at-risk of school 
failure. In Canada, English-speaking students enrolled in extended French immersion 
programs out-perform similar students in aU-English schools on a variety of English tests. 
Fully proficient bilinguals have also been shown to out-perform monolinguals on cognitive 
tasks. Also, language enriched programs whose goals are competence in English and 
additional languages provide an effective model for educating language minority students 
(Genesee, F. & Cloud, N., 1998). 

2.3 Challenges in Meeting the Needs of Language Minority Students 

The American educational system is challenged daily to meet the special needs of 
linguistically and culturally diverse students. Problems are especially acute at the secondary 
level. A number of fectors underlie the challenge of secondary schools to serve immigrant 
students, including a shortage of school personnel trained to meet the specific needs of 
secondary students, a lack of appropriate assessment policies and procedures, and few 
curricular/ programmatic alternatives for late entrant students. 
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These fectors characterize an educational system that has difficulty keeping up with 
its changing population, particularly at the secondary level (Snow, 1990). In spite of the 
cultural and linguistic richness that language minority student populations bring to the 
United States, the general educational system does not use that richness for its benefit. 
There are a number of reasons why this happens. For example, people have their own 
political and personal beliefe and attitudes about language and culture. In particular, if the 
language and culture is different from the mainstream population. 

The growing number of Spanish-speaking people in the U.S., plays a very important 
role in the preservation and development of the Spanish language and culture in the United 
States (Olivares, 1983). Additionally, in a special Newsweek magazine poll of Hispanics, 
83% said that being Hispanic was important to their identity. The Hispanic population has 
grown 38% since 1990 to 3 1 million in 1999 while the overall population has grown only 
9%. It is projected that by the year 2005, nearly one quarter of the U.S. population will be 
Hispanic (Larmer, 1 999). 

Most Hispanics live in the states of California (34%), Texas (19%), New York (9%), 
and Florida (7%). Unfortunately, 27.7% of Mexicans, 19% of Central and South 
Americans, and 12.5% of Cubans fell below the poverty line. Puerto Ricans, although U.S. 
citizens by birth, are still considered Hispanic and they account for 33.1% of all Hispanics 
who fall below the poverty line. Fortunately, many Hispanics are moving into the middle 
class, speaking English, inter-marrying, and voting (Larmer, 1999). 

Hispanics pump $300 billion dollars a year into the U.S. ecotwmy. But in education, 
Hispanics still fall behind the rest of the population where 66% of them do not have a 
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college education. The positive social and political attitudes of our society could play an 
inqwrtant role for the advaiK^ement of Hispanics in all fields, education in particular, because 
new generations of Hispanics are already changing the way the U.S. looks at itself (Larmer, 
1999). 

Krashen (1996) examined people's attitudes toward bilingual education. Table I 
presents the results looking at diflFerent survey studies of researchers and polls. Respondents 
were asked whether they supported bilingual education or not. 

Table 2.1 



Percentage of People Favorable Toward Bilingual Education 



Surveys and Polls 


Favorable 


Unfavorable 


Don't Know 


Krus and Brazelton (1983) 


61% 






Gallup PoU #20 (1988) 


42% 


49% 


9% 


Media General/AP (1985) 


36% 


46% 


18% 


Hakuta(1984) 


70% 


30% 




Houston (1983) 


68% 


29% 


3% 


Huddy and Sears (1991) 


67% 






Gallup Poll #23 (1991) 


54% 







Source; Bilingual Research Journal. Summer/Fall 1996, p. 412. 



Krashen examined each of the studies above in detail, and he concluded that the 
results of the polls depended on the type of questions asked. Those that had a high 
percentage of favorable responses toward bilingual education (BE) were asked different 
questions. Table 2.2 presents those questions and it reveals that the responses are more 
negative when statements and questions can be interpreted as supporting a version of 
bilingual education. When it was made clear to respondents that both English and the 
pr imar y language are to be included, subjects were supportive of bilingual education. 



Table 2.2 



Summary of Polls and Surveys on Bilingual Education 



Supportive 


Tvne of question 


Krus and Brazelton (1983) 


global (BE "helps or harms") 


Hakuta (1984) 


global (BE "is the best way to learn 
English") 


Houston Survey (1983) 


global (should BE be "available") 


Huddy and Sears ( 1 990) 


global 


de la Garza et al. (1992) 


teach literacy, subjects in both languages 


Gallup Poll 23 (1991) 


teach "basic subjects in the native 
language" 


Not Supportive 


tvpe of Question 


Gallup 20 (1988) 


teach "basic subjects in the primary 
language” 


Gallup 25 (1995) 


“provide instruction in all subjects in the 
native language" 


Media General (1985) 


"should be taught basic subjects in their 
own language" 


Time M^azine (1995) 


"should teach in the native language 
until they know English" 


Baratz-Snowden et al. 


"teaching in non-English language 
interferes with English" 


Center for Equal Opportunity 


"teach academic courses in Spanish, 
even if less time learning English." 



Source: Bilingual Research Journal. Summer/Fall 1996. p. 429. 

Wten respondents were asked onty alx)ut the use of the native languages other than 
English their responses were not supportive of bilingual education. The results of the 
examined surveys and polls on bilingual education indicate that there is consistent support 
for b ilin gual education when questions include English and are asked globally. 

Additionally, Krashen (1999) in his book Condemned Without a Trial. Bogus 
Arguments Against Bilingual Education, he continued to report public and specific 
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populations’ opinions on bilingual education. For example, he examined the results of a 
teacher study, the 1993 Harris Poll. This was a national survey of teachers, 97% of whom 
were not Hispanic. They were asked questions dealing with bilingual education and their 
responses appeared to be non-supportive because 64% of teachers felt that content area 
subjects should be taught in English, while 34% felt that they should be taught in the native 
language of the child, 2% of respoixients was not sure as to what to respond. The question 
in relation to these responses was: 

Do you think government policy should promote bilingual education 
programs that teach English and teach other substantive subjects in a child’s 
native language, or should policy mandate that substantive subjects be 
taught in English? (p.77) 

This question could have been interpreted by teachers as all subject areas to be taught in the 
native language of students and they could have been rejecting a type of bilingual education. 

Krashen makes reference to the work of Garza et al. (1992) who surveyed national 
origin adults of whom 878 were of Mexican origin, 587 were of Puerto Rican origin and 
312 were of Cuban origin. Garza explored the attitudes of these adults toward bilingual 
education and found that they were very positive. Following is a summary of his findings: 
Table 2.3 

Attitudes Toward Bilingual Education 



Strongly support or support 
Uncertain 

Oppose or strongfy oppose 
Percentage willing to pay more taxes 
for bilingual education 



Mexican 


Puerto Rican 


Cuban 


80% 


87% 


88% 


13% 


7% 


19% 


7% 


6% 


3% 


69% 


70% 


54% 



Source: Condemned Without a Trial. Krashen, 1999, p.78 
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In addition, Krashen (1996) believed that whether people are in favor or not in favor 
of bilingual education, there are other significant barriers to the preservation of heritage 
languages. These barriers come fi"om the same language minority populations due to: 

1) their desire to fully integrate into the target culture, 2) rejections of heritage culture, 
3) ridicule and correction when the heritage language is used by more competent heritage 
language speakers, 4) reluctance to use the heritage language, and 5) the lack of good 
heritage language programs. 

Fernandez and Nielsen (1986) compared heritage language proficiency with school 
success. They concluded that acquiring proficiency in Spanish has positive effects on 
academic achievement. In their study of Hispanic high school seniors, they reported that 
when these students were exposed to Spanish, they performed slightly better in English and 
had higher educational aspirations than Hispanic students whose language was English 
(monolingual sample). Table 2.4 below summarizes their conclusions. 

Table 2.4 



Meritage Language Proficiency and School Success 





Bilingual 


Monolingual 


n 


1,876 


474 


Years of schooling expected to complete 


15 


14 


English reading test scores 


48 


45 


English vocabulary test scores 


48 


46 



Source: Heritage Language Development. Krashen, Tse, & McQuillan, edts., 1998, p.7 



Using the bilingual sample, Fernandez and Nielsen reported that the degree of 
Spanish proficiency was a significant predictor of educational expectations and English 
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vocabulary. Also, greater Spanish proficiency was not related to lower English reading 
performance. 

2.4 Language Attitudes of Teachers 

Teachers’ opinions and beliefs toward language teaching to language minority 
students can either assist in advancing the educational needs of these students at the high 
school level or they can stifle them. For instance, Byrnes and Kiger (1994) examined the 
attitudes of 191 regular classroom teachers fi'om three states toward children who were 
limited English proficient (LEP). Their purpose was to investigate teachers’ attitudes about 
the linguistic diversity among their students. Three sub-scales were produced: Language 
Politics, LEP Intolerance, and Language Support The sub-scales contained 13 Likert-type 
scale items on the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale (LATS). The internal reliability 
yielded .81 for tte scale and ranged fi'om .60 to .72 for the three sub-scales. A single item 
measuring respondents’ attitudes about having a LEP student in the classroom correlated 
- .62 with the total scale providing support for construct validity. 

The results of the study showed that language attitudes involved structural issues. 
Teachers’ language attitudes were related to teacher expectations of student performance. 
For example, the inter-correlation between the item, willingness to have a LEP student in 
the class scored r = - .62. Byrnes and Kiger indicated that this result follows a pattern 
commonly observed in racial and ethnic attitude studies because there is an association 
between negative attitudes toward some group on one hand and a desire for contact with 
that group, on the other. 
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Gougeon and Hutton (1992) examined the perception of teachers in three Alberta 
(Canada) high schools among second language learners from different national origins. The 
researchers interviewed 27 high school teachers on their perceptions about multiculturalism. 
The researchers concluded that the main perceptions obtained from teachers were: 

1) Second language learners felt alienated from Canadian bom peers and their own families; 

2) The learners felt in denial of the culture of Canada and other cultures; 

3) Second language learners were high achievers; 

4) Parents of second language learners were distrustfiil of the Canadian educational system; 

5) Parents maintained patriarchal relationships with those around them and depended on 
their children to help them with the English language environment; and 

6) Teachers reported that school systems were ethnocentric but they were committed to 
providing equal service to second language students. 

2.4.1 Staff PeveDopmemt Needs of Teachers 

Clair (1993) explored the beliefs, self-reported practices, and professional 
development needs of three mainstream classroom teachers with language minority 
students. Case studies from teachers consisted of interviews, classroom observations, and 
journal entries from teachers and observer. The analysis revealed that teacher beliefs about 
language minority students may be based on misinformation. The teachers’ choice of 
instructional practices may be based on naive notions of language proficiency. Therefore, 
teachers draw on intuitive wisdom because of the lack of pre-service teacher preparation 
programs or inadequate in-service education on issues related to language minority 
students. She suggested that pre-service and in-service teacher education programs need 



to embrace the social, political, and cultural realities of diverse student populations. Also, 
dialogues with teachers, parents, and administrators need to be conducted on student 
diversity issues. 

Kramsch (1993) felt that through dialogue each person tries to see the world 
through the other persons’ eyes without losing sight of him or herself The back and forth 
of dialogue might provide people the realization that they have more things in common than 
they thought. One of the topics of this dialogue might be to discuss one’s own stereotypes 
and the perceived stereotypes of other cultures. As Steele and Suozzo (1994) remind us 
that stereot)^es usually lead to see differences among people instead of commonalities. 
Therefore, reducing or eliminating stereotypes can lead to better perception of others and 
resolve some of the barriers to empathy that stereotypes can impose. 

2.4.2 Effective Strategies for the Education of Language Minority Students 

When teachers have high and concrete academic expectations of their students, they 
are beneficial to limited English proficient (LEP) and language minority students. For 
instance, Lucas (1993) found that when secondary schools hire minority staff to serve as 
role models. These schools provide special programs to prepare students for college and 
assist them in the application for admission process, and these schools offer rigorous 
content courses including advanced and honor courses, and recognize students for doing 
well. In addition, these effective secondary schools provide native language development 
through formal classes (e.g., Spanish for Spanish Speakers) and/or through informal means 
such as the use of bilingual instructional aides, peer tutoring or community resources. 
Overall, staff in effective schools find the means of supporting and promoting native 



language use and development. These acts and attitudes communicate to students that they 
are valued and respected and so are their language and culture. 

Garcia (1991) conducted descriptive research of schools and classrooms whose 
language minority students were particularly successful academically. These studies 
included examination of preschool, elementary, and high school classrooms, and 
concentrated largely on Latino students. Data were collected through interviews with 
teachers, principals, and parents and he conducted specific classroom observations to assess 
the dynamics of the instructional process. The following attributes were identified in the 
instructional organization of the classrooms Garcia studied; 

1 ) Functional communication between teacher and students and among fellow students; 

2) The instruction of basic skills and academic content was consistently organized around 
thematic units; 

3) Instruction was organized so that students were required to interact with each other 
using collaborative learning techniques; 

4) Students progressed systematically fi'om writing in the native language to writing in 
English, making the transition without pressure; 

5) Teachers were highly committed to educational success of their students and served as 
student advocates; 

6) Principals were highly supportive of their instructional staff and supported teacher 
autonomy while maintaining awareness of the need to conform to district policies on 
curriculum and academic accountability; and 
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7) Both Anglo and non-Anglo parents were involved in the formal parent support activities 
of the schools and expressed a high level of satisfection with their children's experience in 
these schools. 

Garcia concluded that teachers were highly committed to the educational success 
of their students, perceived themselves as instructional innovators, continued to be involved 
in professional development activities, and had high academic exp>ectations for all their 
students. For exanple, one teacher said that she tells her students, "Everyone will learn to 
read in my classroom" (p.3). 

Garcia’s findings demonstrate that positive attitudes of teachers and school 
administration toward the education of language minority students results in these students 
reaching high academic achievement. Positive attitudes along with high expectations for 
students seem to ensure that the school climate is conducive to positive social interactions, 
students helping students, teachers helping teachers, a supportive administration, a 
supportive parent community as Garcia found in his studies. 

Also, for teachers to develop positive attitudes toward language minority students, 
Seelye (1996) recommends that it is important to independently find out as much as possible 
about their culture because, “In the best of times, knowledge of another culture is 
tantamount to moving out of a dark comer of the cave into greater illumination,” (p. 149). 

Similarly, Ogbu (1992) recommended that teachers must recognize that minority 
children come to school with cultural and language frames of reference “that are not only 
different but probably oppositional to those of the mainstream and school” (p.l2). He 
suggested that teachers should study the histories and cultural adaptations of minorities to 



understand those frames of reference and the children’s sense of social identity. Finallly, 
Ogbu (1992) recommended that counseling programs should be offered to minorities to 
adopt attitudes and behaviors to participate in two cultural or language frames of reference 
without losing their own cultural and language identity. 

to avoid interpreting acting White as a threat to their social identity and sense of security. 

In contrast, Kramsch (1993) pointed out that the most important and the most 
difficult task of teachers is the ability to listen to their students’ silences and to their 
students’ inplicit beliefs. Therefore, “Introspection and critical self-assessment are essential 
for further development of any language teacher” (p. 245). 

2.5 Attitudes off Students Toward Learning Languages 

Positive attitudes of teachers toward language minority students’ language and 
culture contribute to their high academic achievement. But, positive attitudes of students 
toward learning languages is also a determinant factor. For example, Lambert (1963) 
reached the conclusion that two independent factors underlie the development of skills in 
learning a second language; an intellectual capacity, appropriate attitudinal orientation 
toward the other language group, and a determined motivation to learn the language. 

Glisan (1987) studied the attitudes of English-speaking students in beginning 
Spanish courses at the University of Pittsburg in Pennsylvania. The purpose of the 
investigation was to identify their reactions, and expectations concerning their previous, 
present, and future foreign lai^uage study. It was hoped that the opinions of these students 
would provide a basis on which to examine the effectiveness of their Spanish language 
instruction. Teachers administered a pre-attitudinal survey to 434 Spanish I students at the 



beginning of the fall of 1984. A post-survey was administered at the end of the course of 
study to 323 students. 

Results of the post-study survey indicated that there were positive attitudes toward 
Spanish language study among students. For example, there was an 8.1% increase in the 
number of students who planned to pursue courses beyond Spanish level I. Students 
overwhelmingly rated very highly the speaking experience, grammar explanations and 
reading/writing components of the course. The results of the surveys indicated various 
factors affecting the students’ attitudes and expectations about their study of Spanish. 
Table 2.5 below shows the results of students’ responses regarding course ratings: 

Table 2.5 

Spanish Course Ratings 



N=323 


Strongly 

Agree 


Somewhat 

Agree 


Somewhat 

Disagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Enjoyed course 


46.4% 


39.9% 


9.6% 


4.0% 


Good teaching 


67.8% 


26.0% 


5.0% 


1.2% 


Liked tests 


28.8% 


54.5% 


13.3% 


3.4% 


Liked speaking 


35.6% 


41.25% 


16.1% 


7.1% 


Lab beneficial 


15.2% 


38.45% 


28.8% 


17.6% 


Grades appropriate 


44.1% 


38.8% 


11.8% 


5.3% 


Feel well-prepared 


36.3% 


45.3% 


11.8% 


6.5% 


Culture days beneficial 


28.2% 


42.7% 


21.5% 


7.6% 


Skills useful 


37.0% 


46.3% 


11.2% 


5.6% 


Will continue Spanish 


26.8% 


39.3% 


22.1% 


11.8% 



Source: Hispania, May, 1987, p. 382-394. 



The results above indicate that a high percentage of students felt that good teaching 
of Spanish was happening in the classroom, they enjoyed the course, they liked to practice 
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the speaking skill and the majority of students felt that they would continue studying the 
Spanish language in future courses. Also, we can relate the results of this study to how 
language minority students might react when they are in a similar situation of learning a 
foreign language. Sometimes the knowledge about their native language is limited, 
therefore these students may feel that they are learning a foreign language. 

For exarrple, Hispanic students whose home language is Spanish might not possess 
formal reading and writing skills in Spanish therefore some of them enroll in university 
Spanish courses to receive formal language instruction. Their attitudes toward their 
language and the level of interest in learning their language, will demonstrate how well 
students will perform in Spanish university courses. 

2.6 Challenges of Teachers and Other Educators about Teaching Spanish to Hispanic 
Students 

The literature provides many studies about students’ opinions, perceptions, and 
attitudes toward learning a second language, but there is a limited number of studies that 
focus on language attitudes of teachers about teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. 

For instance, Valdes (1995) felt that the large number of Hispanic students arriving 
in American high schools presents a challenge to teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
and other educators to revisit their linguistic, ethnic, and cultural diversity and the 
pedagogical inplications of such diversity. As mentioned earlier, many teachers of Spanish 
as a foreign language at the high school level, are unfamiliar with the Spanish language 
varieties of their Hispanic students. 
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Valdes indicated that when Hispanic students enroll in Spanish as a foreign language 
courses, the teachers of these classes find themselves unprepared to meet the Hispanic 
students’ linguistic needs and to recognize their cultural backgrounds. Valdes also 
indicated that certain groups of language educators speak of teaching standard Spanish as 
a second dialect and others speak of teaching Spanish as a native language but most 
teachers of Spanish view that the focus of teaching Spanish to non-native students is on 
speaking, understanding, reading, and writing. In their classes students usually have a 
textbook that they use and consult, and as a result, teachers of Spanish aim to produce a 
student who communicates in a target language and if the student already communicates 
in that language, they feel there is nothing left for them to do. 

Through her extensive study of Spanish for Spanish speakers, Valdes found that in 
most U. S. Hispanic communities, written Spanish skills are almost non-existent. She 
provides ideas on the development of strategies for promoting biliteracy among Hispanic 
communities such as teaching Spanish as a subject in high school and college to Hispanic 
bilinguals, training bilingual teachers, and developing community activities for out-of-school 
bilingual adults. 

In addition, Valdes pointed out that teaching Spanish as a subject to Hispanic 
bilinguals is possible since most high schools in the U. S. already offer Spanish as a foreign 
language. This would possible if teachers of Spanish would offer courses developed for 
bilingual students with a focus on the written language and not on eradicating the student's 
native language in an effort to teach standard Spanish. Therefore, instruction for bilingual 
students requires pedagogical approaches that focus on reading and writing skills. 
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In the book, Teaching Spanish to the Hispanic Bilingual (Valdes; Lozano; & 
Garcia, 1981), pedagogical implications are discussed about teaching Spanish to the 
Spanish-speaking in the U. S. The authors felt that presently Hispanics are more aware of 
the importance of the Spanish language in maintaining and preserving their heritage. In 
regards to the teaching of Spanish in secondary schools, a number of junior and senior high 
schools in the U. S. have Spanish language classes where native speakers and non-native 
speakers are assigned to different sections. However, pedagogical implications concerning 
the teaching of Spanish to bilingual students have not yet been fully developed because of 
the different levels of Spanish proficiency that Hispanic students bring to class. In addition, 
Hispanic students usually represent different nationalities and they are at different levels 
about the amount of exposure to their heritage language and culture. 

As mentioned earlier in the introduction section of this study, Valdes describes the 
different types of Hispanic students who enroll in Spanish courses designed for native 
speakers of that language. These courses are available primarily in the states of California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Texas. For example, some students are new arrivals with good 
or little schooling in their Spanish speaking country. Other students are U. S. bom and 
raised who might have had access to bilingual instruction in the U. S., were educated only 
in English, and who might have good or no academic skills in Spanish. Their oral fluency 
in Spanish also fluctuated depending on the Spanish language variety to which they were 
exposed. 

Valdes (1995) identified fundamental questions that educators and researchers need 
to address to solve many of the unanswered questions related to the design and 
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implementation of courses for Spanish as a heritage language students. Some of those 
questions are as foUows: 

1) What can be done in the classroom to create an environment in which standard language 
can be acquired?; 

2) How much access to the standard language is necessary before particular features are 
noticed and acquired?; 

3) Does avoidance of stigmatized features and production of standard features depend on 
the development and use of an internal monitor? How does the monitor develop?; 

4) What sets of activities promote language awareness?; 

5) What kind of language exposure provides the most benefit?; 

6) What kinds of exposure (e.g., reading, writing, viewing and analysis of videos, studying 
formal grammar) contribute most to the acquisition of an alternative set of rules?; and 

7) How is a prestige dialect acquired in natural settings? ( p. 1 09). 

Answers to the questioas above could assist in resolving many issues concerning the 
teaching of Spanish as a heritage language. They might also facilitate the writing of 
appropriate curricula and materials, and the identification of appropriate instructional 
strategies. They might create opportunities for appropriate teacher staff development, and 
a greater chance for success of Spanish as a heritage language programs. 

2.7 Heritage Languages and Socio-eultural and Political Implications 

The overall conclusioas from Cummins and Danesi’s (1990) indicated that heritage 
language education in Canada does not have detrimental effects on a child’s performance 
throughout the curriculum. On the contrary, the students maintain and enrich their language 
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and culture. However, Cummins and Danesi (1990) felt that an additional challenge to 
heritage language education is the lukewarm support for the use of public monies. Some 
of the controversies are related to staffing, segregation of school communities, financial 
burdens, social tensions, and the debate of public political opinion and philosophies about 
the best way to absorb immigrants into the educational system. For example, if the focus 
switches tfom public political opinion to the educational opinion of teachers, parents, and 
students, there is general satisfaction with heritage language programs in Canada. 

In the United States, there is a divergence of opinions about the aims of bilingual 
education. Some educators and researchers emphasize English language skills, others 
emphasize the importance of second and even third languages, while still others focus on 
the non-academic outcomes such as moral and social skills, employment, drop-out rates, 
and self-esteem. For some educators and researchers, pluralism, biculturalism and 
multilingualism are desirable outcomes. For others, the assimilation of minority languages 
is important, and for even others the integration of minorities within the overall society is 
the important outcome. These indicate that there is a variety of values and beliefs among 
different interest groups (Baker, 1 993). 

The socio-political climate of a community tends to dictate the direction languages 
take, in particular, foreign languages. Fishman (1972) refers to language behavior as one 
that depends on the social reality of a community which helps to reinforce it or to change 
it according to the values and beliefs of its people. Therefore, language is a private and a 
public afiair. 
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Jakobovits (1970) felt that the attitudes of people and governments toward 
languages pertain to the larger socio-cultural context based on the attitudes that prevail 
within the community. Language loyalty and language maintenance activities within a 
community can have important effects. For instance, the early exposure to language 
experiences might alfect language aptitude, interest in second language study, attitudes 
toward the target culture, and ethnocentrism. Also, attitudes toward language “purity” 
which influence learning strategies such as resistance to interference and inter-culture. In 
addition, Jakobovits felt that pressures toward bilingual education, bilingual requirements 
for employment, environmental conditions that affect the nature of attained bilingualism, 
the nature of communicative competence, and the bilingual dominance determine the 
attitudes of people. 

All of the above produce divergent thinking based on underlying personal values, 
beliefs and opinions which place language and politics together. For example, the Spanish 
language has increased in importance with the influx of Mexicans, Cuban, and Central 
American immigrants and their language has been the focus of national debates. 

On June 2, 1998, the Ron Unz Initiative (Proposition 227) in California succeeded 
to outlaw bilingual education and replaced it with English immersion in schools. This 
initiative was primarily aimed at not teaching Spanish in California schools to language 
minority Hispanic students. Yet, the National Research Council (Snow, C., Bums, S. & 
Griffm, P., eds., 1998) in its book Preventing Reading Difficulties in Young Children 
found that initial literacy instruction in a child’s native language should be provided 
whenever possible and it suggests that “literacy instmction should not be introduced in any 
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language before some reasonable level of oral proficiency in that language has been 
attained” (p.238). 

In a November 1998 issue of USA Today newspaper, Puente and Morello (1998) 
announced that after California voters passed Proposition 227 in June, 1998, bilingual 
education was supposed to be dismantled. But in the 1,000 school districts and 8,000 
California schools, bilingual education faded in some schools but flourished in others. 
During the 1998-1999 school year, some California school districts were in disagreement 
with the new law and parents took advantage of a provision in the law that allowed them 
to keep their children out of English immersion classes. They signed a waiver which 
entitled their children to remain in bilingual education classes taught primarily in Spanish. 
Following is a list of school districts with percentages of LEP students whose parents opted 
out of English immersion classes: 

Table 2.6 

Opted Out of English Immersion 



School District 


Total Enrollment 


#LEP students 


#LEP students 


Los Angeles 


681,000 


310,000 


On waiver 
3.5% 


San Diego 


136,000 


37,500 


20% 


Fresno 


78,000 


26,000 


7.6% 


Santa Ana 


54,000 


38,000 


9% 


Oakland 


53,000 


38,000 


33% 


San Bernardino 


48,000 


11,400 


9% 


San Jose 


32,000 


9,000 


20% 


Gilroy 


9,000 


2,200 


28% 


Source: USA November 13, 1998. 
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Figures from Table 2.6 show that 33% of students in Oakland School district were 

still enrolled in bilingual education classes in 1998 versus only 3.5% of students in the Los 

Angeles school district which is also the largest in the state of California. This information 

suggests that although most students were enrolled in English immersion classes, there was 

still a large number of students who were placed in bilingual education programs because 

educators and parents in those school districts view them as an academic and social need. 

In regards to parents, Wong-Fillmore (1991) a researcher from the University of 

California at Berkeley conducted a study using surveys and interviews with language 

minority families from across the nation. The purpose of her study was to determine the 

extent to which family language patterns were affected by their children’s early learning of 

English in preschool programs. Families whose children had attended preschool programs 

conducted exclusively in Spanish served as a base of comparison for the families whose 

children attended English-only or bilingual preschools. 

Parents were asked whether they thought their children were able to speak the home 

language as well as children their age should. Parents’ answers confirmed that early 

exposure to English leads to language loss and when they could communicate with their 

children these parents felt hindered. Wong-Fillmore described an example of a parent who 

had to deal with the family breakdown that the loss of the home language caused; 

One family that has been in the United States for nearly 20 years revealed 
the extent to which breakdown in family communication can lead to the 
alienation of children from their parents. The four children, who are now 
teenagers, have completely lost their ability to speak or understand Spanish. 

The cliildren are ashamed of Spanish, it was reported. They do not 
acknowledge it when their parents speak it, even though it is the only 
language parents know. The mother reported that her 1 7 year old is having 
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problvins iii school. She hss tried to influence hiin but cun't been use he 
doesn’t understand her (p. 34). 

Examples as the one above are common among language minority families across 
the United States. In California, many parents are taking an active role in not allowing the 
Unz initiative breakdown communication with their children. 

The debate over language has at least three aspects: Language as a problem, 
language as a right, and language as a resource. These aspects cause contradiction among 
people that on one hand agree that the United States should make foreign language 
acquisition a priority in schools. On the other hand there is a group of' people who believe 
in assimilating immigrants to the mainstream American culture which in itself is a varied 
nation made up of many cultures and languages. It seems like the debate about bilingual 
education has been over language policy and not about education (Izaguirre, 1998). 

The support of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language for teaching Spanish as a 
heritage language to Hispanic students will depend in great part on their socio-political 
attitudes toward developing the residual competence of the Spanish- speaking Hispanic 
students in their classes. Therefore, this study will attempt to examine the attitudes of 
teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic high school 
students. 

2.8 Chapter Summary 

This chapter provided a better understanding of the research problem. For example, 
Krashen’s (1996) interest was to gather and review studies that dealt with public opinion 
toward bilingual education. He concluded that the type of questions or statements asked 



in polls and surveys determine supportive or not supportive attitudes of people toward their 
concept of what bilingual education is or should be. 

Using a more specific population, Fernandez and Nielsen (1986) compared heritage 
language proficiency with school success. They concluded that when Hispanic high school 
students were exposed to Spanish in school, they performed slightly better in English and 
had higher educational aspirations than English monolingual Hispanics. 

Cummins (1980) proposed the Iceberg Analogy of bilingual education representing 
it graphically with an iceberg and two surfaces. These surfaces indicate a language on each 
to say that for social and interpersonal communication, two distinctive languages are used. 
But the base of the iceberg represented the common underlying proficiency of the two 
languages which means that common characteristics in the two languages are used to 
acquire academic language skills. 

In contrast, Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kangas (1977) had a different position on 
bilingual education. They felt that a student might not use the native language to advance 
academically because he/she might have limited or no skills in one of the languages which 
have educational implications for the interest or lack of interest in student learning. 

In terms of language attitudes of teachers, B>rnes and Kiger (1994) examined the 
attitudes of regular classroom teachers toward children who were limited English proficient 
(LEP). They concluded that: 

1) Language attitudes of teachers were related to teacher expectations of student 
performance; 
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2) The attitudes of teachers could facilitate or be an obstacle to learning English for LEP 
students; and 

3) That some teachers had negative attitudes toward some ethnic student groups while 
other teachers had a desire for contact with that group. 

The Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale used in Byrnes and Kiger’s study was helpful 
to this researcher in making the decision to use it in this study as one of the data collection 
tools. 

Lucas’s (1993) study reported effective strategies used with language minority 
students in secondary schools. This work helped me recognize some elements that schools 
can use to embrace language minority students and promote higher levels of academic 
achievement. Lucas found that staff at the schools he studied provided and promoted native 
language development through formal classes such as Spanish for Spanish speakers or 
through informal means such as the use of peer tutoring, bilingual instructional aides, or 
community resources. These actions and attitudes communicated to students that their 
language and culture were valued and respected. 

Gougeon and Hutton (1992) examined the perceptions of teachers toward 
multiculturalism and the teachers reported that second language learners felt ahenated from 
their peers and their own families. However, these students were high achievers. In a 
similar manner, Garcia (1991) interviewed teachers at schools with high achieving language 
minority students and found that the attitudes of teachers and principals were very positive 
toward students and their education and they were highly committed to their success. 
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In regards to attitudes of students, Lambert's (1963) research concentrated 
particularly on students’ attitudes toward learning a second language. He found that a 
positive attitude toward the other language group and the determination to learn their 
language were determining factors in the development of second language skills. 

In relation to attitudes of students, a group of Spanish I university level students 
were administered surveys (Glisan, 1987) to examine their attitudes and perceptions about 
their enrollment in a Spanish I course. Students reported that they enjoyed the speaking 
skill of the language the most and more than half of the students felt they would continue 
the study of Spanish. 

One of the most helpful authors was Valdes (1995) because she dealt directly with 
the teaching of Spanish to Hispanic students in high school which is at the core of this 
research project. Valdes described the dilierent linguistic proficiencies and educational 
backgrounds of Hispanic students reminding educators to recognize what students bring to 
the classroom and what can be done to better assist them in developing their heritage 
language. She felt that most teachers of Spanish as a heritage language teach a standard 
Spanish found in textbooks and they tried to eradicate the Spanish language students bring 
with them to the classroom. 

Many teachers of Spanish are unfamiliar with the Spanish language varieties and 
different cultural backgrounds of their students which presents a challenge when trying to 
meet their linguistic needs. Valdes suggested that teachers can use writing and reading as 
tools for instruction in heritage language programs. Also, she posed a series of questions 
for researchers, related to the design and implementation of these programs. 



Cummins and Danesi (1990). reviewed heritage language education in Canada 
where there is a general satisfaction with related programs. They felt that students 
maintained and enriched their culture and that it was not detrimental to learning English. 
They also presented controversies for the support of heritage language programs which 
dealt with staffing, financial burdens, social tensions, and public and political debate about 
the best way to absorb immigrants into the educational system. Similarly, Baker ( 1 993) 
argued that controversies and debates among the public and politicians about ways to 
educate immigrant students are due to the divergence of opinions about the aim of bilingual 
education. For example, for some people assimilation of language minority populations in 
the mainstream culture is important while for others pluralism and multilingualism are 
desirable outcomes. 

Fishman (1972) pointed out that language behavior is mirrored in the behavior of 
society which can reinforce languages based on their beliefs and values or it can stifle them. 
Likewise, Jakobovits (1970) felt that attitudes of people and governments toward languages 
were related to language loyalty and language maintenance activities. 

Izaguirre (1998) argued that there is enough evidence in the research that bilingual 
education is beneficial to students and not detrimental to their cognitive and linguistic 
abilities while Puente and Morello (1998) provided a synthesis about the battle in 
California’s classrooms after Proposition 227 passed in the summer of 1998 to dismantle 
bilingual education. They summarized the percentage of LEP students enrolled in bilingual 
programs in spite of the proposition based on a waiver provided to parents. 
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In regards to parents, finally 'Wong-Fillmore (1991) concluded that tamilies whose 
children had attended preschool programs conducted exclusively in Spanish maintained the 
home language compared to those who received preschool instruction only in English. 
When their parents cannot communicate with their children, they feel hindered and family 
breakdowns occur. She advocates against language loss and promotes additive bilingualism 
where children would not lose their home language in order to learn English. 

This review of the literature afforded me the opportunity to understand the problem 
of teaching to language minority students and in particular, teaching Spanish to Hispanic 
students. I learned that political and social contexts influence our language attitudes 
towards the value of language learning. I read many articles dealing with administrators, 
teachers, students and the public’s attitude toward languages but I was unable to find 
literature dealing specifically with the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
toward teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. However, as 1 
mentioned earlier, I was able to find the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale (EATS) 
whose goal is finding out attitudes of teachers toward the use of English for public policy, 
governmental funding, instruction of limited English proficient students, and language of 
use of their parents. Based on its relevance to this research study, the EATS scale will be 
used as one of the instruments for data collection. 

The literature review was also very helpful in finding out from researchers what 
other types of collection data tools were effective in their studies. In particular, studies that 
dealt with attitudes used surveys, structured interviews, and classroom observations which 
helped me to decide the use of structured interviews and an attitudinal survey. 
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The teaching of Spanish as a heritage language has been around tor some time in the 
United States, but the different types of Hispanic students and their varying Spanish 
language proficiency levels continue to challenge educators as to how best address their 
linguistic needs. Findings from this literature review developed in me a greater interest and 
motivation to explore the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward 
teaching Hispanic students in Louisiana high schools since this is an area that has not yet 
been fully explored. 
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CHAPTER 3 



METHODOLOGY 

This chapter consists of nine sections. The first section includes the four research 
questions of this study. The second section includes information about the participants and 
their settings. The third section includes information about the instruments selected for 
quantitative data collection. The fourth describes the quantitative data collection 
procedures. The fifth section provides information about the quantitative data analysis 
procedures. The sixth section is related to the selection of measures for the qualitative 
research. The seventh section describes the data collection and analysis procedures for the 
group interview. The eighth section provides information about the data collection and 
analysis procedures for the individual interviews, and the ninth section includes the 
limitations of this study. 

3.1 Researdi QuestDoms 

The following questions served as a guide for this research study: 

1) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the Spanish 
language? 

This question generated information about how teachers of Spanish as a foreign 
language felt about the importance of the Spanish language. For example, if teachers felt 
that the Spanish language is worth learning and if they felt there is a need to preserve it in 
Louisiana. These and other statements were included in the Attitudes of Teachers of 
Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey developed by the researcher. Another research 
question developed for this study was: 
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2) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward teaching 
Sp anish to Hispanic students? 

Statements related to this question were also included in the Attitudes of Teachers 
r>f S panish as a Fore ign Language Survey. For example, this survey included statements to 
find out how teachers felt about teaching Spanish as a heritage language, should Hispanic 
students enroll in English classes as well as Spanish as a foreign langu^e classes, and if 
teachers felt prepared pedagogically to teach Spanish to Hispanic students. These statement 
and others related to this question generated information that was the main focus of this 
study. 

3) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the role of 
English in the United States? 

Statements related to this question were included in the Language Attitudes of 
Teachers Scale (LATS) that Byrnes aixi Ki^er (1994) developed for their study on language 
attitudes of teachers. The scale included items that asked teachers how they felt about the 
spending of government financial resources for programs for language minority students, 
the importance of the English language to conduct businesses if to be considered an 
Anterican one should speak English, and others. Some of the questions fi-om this scale were 
included in the group interview question guide. 

4) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the use of 
English at school and at home in the United States? 

The Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale was used to gather information related 
to this question. Examples of statements included attitudes of teachers toward the use of 
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English at the home of limited English proficient students, and if the rapid learning of 
English should be a priority for schools or the teaching of subject matter to limited English 
proficient students. 

3.2 Participants and Setting 

Twenty one teachers fi’om 7 high schools of a school district participated in the 
piloting of the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey. For the 
scale and the final version of the survey the total number of high school teachers of Spanish 
as a forei gn language who were invited to participate in the study totaled 68. Of the 68 
teachers, 5 participated in a group interview representing two of the three school districts. 
In addition, 2 principals, 3 guidance counselors, and 4 teachers participated in individual 
interviews. 

The participants’ settings were three urban school districts with a total student 
pop ulatio n that r ang ed from 53,000 to 84,000. The number of high schools in these school 
districts ranged from 7 to 16, the number of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
ranged from 1 7 to 3 1 , the Hispanic student population in the three schools that participated 
in individual interviews ranged from 1 50 to 600. AU high schools offered Spanish as a 
foreign language during the 1998-1999 school year. 

For pxuposes of data collection, the names of teachers were obtained from the 
Foreign Languages Program of the Louisiana Department of Education, the names of 
prmci pak were obtained from Bulletin 1462-Louisiana Schools’ Directory 1998-1999, and 
the names of guidance counselors were obtained at random directly from participating 



schools. 
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3.3 Selection of Measures for Quantitative Data Collection 

A variety of data gathering measures were used for this study. Quantitative data was 
gathered from two language attitude instruments: the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as 
a Foreign Language Survey and the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale. As Borg and 
Gall (1989) suggested “First search the literature to determine whether a scale suitable for 
your purposes has already been constructed” (p.432). Based on this premise, the Language 
Attitudes of Teachers Scale was selected fr"om Byrnes and Kiger’s (1994) study because it 
was suitable for the purposes of this study. 

Borg and Gall (1989) also explained that if the researcher develops an attitude scale 
it should be pretested in order to collect reliability and validity evidence. The researcher was 
unable to frnd in the literature, a n^asure specific to teaching Spanish to Hispanic students, 
therefore, the researcher developed and pretested the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as 
a Foreign Language Survey. The results aixi procedures fr"om the pilot to the final adoption 
of this measure are described in section 3.3.1. 

3.3.1 Pilot off Attitudes off Teachers off Spamish as a Foreign Language Survey 

This pilot survey was designed by the researcher with input fr-om her dissertation 
committee chairperson who provided invaluable assistance and suggestions. It was also 
Hffsignfd based on methodofogical recommendations from Converse and Presser (1989) who 
are experts in the field of handcrafting surveys. They suggested that measurement of 
intensity is useful for attitude questions because strength of feeling has shown to predict 
both attitude stability and attitude constraint. 
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Also, they suggested that the most commonly used intensity indicators in attitudinal 
studies are stro ngly agree, agree, disagree, and strongly disagree because these determine 
how strongly a position is feh. Similarly, Borg and Gall (1989) stated that “Likert scales 
are probabfy the most common types of attitude scales” (p.432). They suggested that one 
technique is to administer the measure to a small sanple of respondents similar to those in 
the main suTvey to dete rmine whether they are capable of ejqtressing an informed opinion 
about the persons mentioned in the attitude items. 

For purposes of this study and based on recommendations from researchers, the 
mentioned intensity indicators were included in the pilot survey as response choices for 
teachers. All high school teachers of Spanish as a foreign language from a school district 
were mailed tte pilot survey. Responses to the survey were voluntary and anonymous. Of 
the 21 teachers who were mailed the survey, 13 responded. 

The survey included 4 items that asked for demographic information and 15 Likert- 
type scale items that asked for information about the Spanish language and the 
implementation of Spanish as a heritage language programs for Hispanic students. The 
Likert-type response choices were assigned the following values: 

1 = strongly disagree (SA), 2 = disagree (D), 3 = agree (A), and 4 = strongly agree (SA). 
These fecilitated reporting the results and the calculation of percentages, means, variances, 
and standard deviations. Results were entered in a spread sheet of a Microsoft Works 4.0 
software conputer program and calculations were performed using the formulas found in 
the prograriL The 20 survey items were incorporated into the following parts: 

Part I. Demographics - 5 items 
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Part II. Attitudes toward the Spanish language in Louisiana - 4 items 

Part III. Teacher attitudes toward the implementation of Spanish as a heritage language 

for Hispanic Students - 12 items. 

At the end of parts II and in of the survey a space was included where teachers could write 
any comments. Demographic items 1 to 4 were calculated using percentages and items 5 
to 20 were calculated using percentages, means, variances, and standard deviations. Tables 
3.1, 3.2, and 3.3 indicate the results of the pilot survey. 

Table 3.1 

Part I. Demographics 



Items 1 


. Gender 


2. Ethnicity 


3. Spanish levels taught 


4. Self-rated Spanish 
languageproficioicy level : 




F 


M 


White Hisp. 


*L. I L. II L. Ill 


Inter. Adv. Sup. Nativ 


#(n=13) 


12 


1 


8 4 


12 8 1 


3 3 4 3 


% 


92 


7 


61 30 


92 61 7 


23 23 30 23 



* L= level 



Results in table 3.1 indicate that 92% of teachers who responded are female while 
the ethnicity of the majority of teachers (61%) is White. Most teachers taught Spanish 
levels I (92%) and II (61%). The respondents rated their Spanish language proficiency level 
in a variety of levels, 30% of rated themselves at the superior level 

Results of Part II of the pilot survey reported in Table 3.2 indicated that most 
respomients agreed that Spanish should be taught to most students in the state. Also, that 
Spanish plays an inportant role in the state. Similarly, most teachers had positive attitudes 
toward local communities needing to preserve the Spanish language. 



Table 3.2 



Part II. Attitudes toward the Spanish Language in Louisiana 



Items n-13 


% 

SA=4 


% 

A=3 


% 

D=2 


% 

SD=1 


M 


S. D. 


5. Spanish should be taught to most studwits 
in this state 


38 


46 


15 


7 


3.1 


0.90 


6. The Spanish language plays an impCMtant 
role in this state 


38 


53 


7 


0 


3.3 


0.63 


7. Local communities need to preserve the 
Spanish language 


23 


76 


0 


0 


3.2 


0.44 


8. Spanish is a language worth learning 


92 


7 


0 


0 


3.9 


0.28 



Ninety two percent (92%) strongly agreed that Spanish is a language worth learning. 
Results for part HI are reported in Table 3.3 where items 9 to 12 indicated that teachers 
who responded had positive attitudes toward the academic benefits of teaching Spanish to 
Hispanic students. However, in item 13 more than half of teachers disagreed with the 
statement because they feel that they are not pedagogically prepared to teach Spanish as a 
heritage language to Hispanic students. 

In item 14 teachers sent the message that most of them can recognize the dialectal 
variations of the Spanish language and a little more than half (53%) of teachers felt positive 
about their willingness to teach Spanish as a heritage language. Results fi-om item 16 
indicated that teachers felt positive about redesigning the current high school Spanish 
curriculum to teach Spanish to Hispanic students but item 17 indicated that teachers felt that 
if Spanish as a heritage language should be taught, it should be done as a separate course 
fi-om Spanish as a foreign language. 
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Item 18 asked teachers if they would feel self-conscious about their Spanish 
language proficiency if they had Hispanic students in their classes and most of them 
disagreed or strong^ disagreed with that statement. Most teachers also disagreed that the 
Spanish of Hispanic students is better than theirs. 

Table 3.3 

Part III. Teacher Attitudes toward the Implementation of Spanish as a Heritage 
Language 



Items n=13 


SA=4 


A=3 


D=2 


SD=1 


M 


S. D. 


9. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students 
ccmtributes to their academic achievement 


38 


61 


0 


0 


3.3 


0.51 


10. Hispanic students should enroll in English 
classes as well as in Spanish as a foreign 
language classes 


76 


23 


0 


0 


3.7 


0.44 


11. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will 
enhance their language skills 


61 


38 


0 


0 


3.6 


0.51 


12. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will 
presCTve their family heritage 


61 


38 


0 


0 


3.6 


0.51 


13. Spanish teachers are prepared pedagogically 
to teach Spanish as a heritage language to 
Hispanic students 


0 


23 


53 


23 


2.0 


0.71 


14. Spanish teadiers recognize the dialectal 
variations of the Spanish language 


7 


53 


38 


0 


2.6 


0.63 


15. Most Spanish teachers would be willing to 
teach Spanish as a hmtage language in this 
area 


0 


53 


46 


0 


2.5 


0.52 


16. The Spanish of high school curriculum in 
this area could be designed to teach Spanish 
to Hispanic students 


23 


61 


0 


15 


2.9 


0.95 


17. Spanish as a hmtage language should be 
taught separately from Spanish as a foreign 
language 


61 


38 


0 


0 


3.6 


0.51 


1 8. Spanish teacha*s would feel self-conscious 
about their Spanish proficiency level if they 
had Hispanic students in their classes 


7 


30 


38 


23 


2.2 


0.93 


19. The Spanish of Hispanic studmts is usually 
better than that of Spanish teachers 


0 


30 


46 


23 


2.0 


0.76 


20. Universities should include methodologies for 
teaching Spanish as a heritage language to 
Hispanic studmts in their Spanish teacher 
preparaticm courses. 


30 


61 


0 


7 


3.1 


0.80 
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For item 20, 91% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that universities should 
include methodobgies for teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students in 
their Spanish teacher preparation courses. 

To establish internal consistency reliability, Borg and Gall (1989) suggested that 
Cronbach’s Coefficient Alpha is the appropriate method for computing reliability because 
it can be used when items are not scored dichotomously. This is when test items have 
several possible answers each of which is assigned a different weight. Since the pilot survey 
itpm*; met this criteria, Cronbach’s Coefficient Alpha was used to conq>ute the reliability of 
the items as shown in table 3.4. 

Table 3.4 

Cronbach’s CocffKcient Alpha Results of Pilot Survey Items 



Item # 


Sum of variances 
=0.46 


Variance of total score Coefficient Alpha 


Item 5 




0.74 


0.92 


Item 6 




0.36 


1.00 


Item 7 




0.17 


1.00 


Itm 8 




0.07 


1.00 


Item 9 




0.36 


1.00 


Item 10 




0.17 


1.00 


Itm 11 




0.23 


1.00 


Item 12 




0.23 


1.00 


Item 13 




0.46 


1.00 


Item 14 




0.36 


1.00 


Item 15 




0.24 


1.00 


Item 16 




0.84 


1.00 


Item 17 




0.23 


1.00 


Item 18 




0.79 


1.00 


Item 19 




" 0.53 


1.00 


Item 20 




0.59 


1.00 
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Responses to the pilot survey items 15 to 20 were entered in a Microsoft Works 4.0 
software sfffead sheet, then the Cronbach’s CoefiBcient Alpha formula was used to confute 
their reliability, (#ofitems/(#of items- l)*((Variance of the total score-Sum of the Variances 
of the items)A^ariance of the total score). Results obtained for reliability internal 
consistency are presented in Table 3.4 and except for item 5 that reached a score of 0.92 
all other items reached a score of 1.00 which indicates that the items have internal 
consistency reliability. Therefore, the survey becanK suitable to be used as the main survey. 
In addition to the internal consistency reliability, the survey provided construct validity 
tecause the participants were teachers of Spanish as a foreign language and demonstrated 
to have had experience with Hispanic students in their classes. This helped determine that 
they had sufficient knowledge and understanding to express a meaningful opinion about the 
topic as Belson (1981) recommended. For example at the end of parts II and III of the 
survey, teachers could write comments if they wished. A comment fi’om one of the teachers 
in relation to item 17 said; 

I strongly agree that we need to separate students of a Hispanic background 
fi'om American students in the Spanish classes. I taught high school in 
Florida and we separated the students. I even taught Spanish for Spanish 
speakers. It is intimidating for Americans to have natives in their classes. 

Another teacher offered the following comment; 

I have (Hispanic) students that take Spanish not because they want to but 
because their parents make them. Those students don’t try and become a 
disruption in my class. I feel it is very important that Spanish be a student’s 
choice. Since Spanish foreign language became a requirement for TOPS, 
the caliber of students in my classes has gone down. It’s difficult to teach 
students who don’t want to learn and don’t care. 
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A third teacher wrote “I believe Spanish language is the best language to teacn to 
Hispanics and non-Hispanics alike.” 

The integrity of the survey items was maintained. Only minor changes were made 
before adopting it as the final and main survey. For example, comments were not requested 
at the end of parts I and II in the final survey. In the pilot survey item 6 was written as: 
“The Spanish language plays an important role..., for the final survey the wording was 
changed to Spanish plays an inqxjitant role. In item 1 0 the word “in” was added to Spanish 
in the final survey. Item 13 changed fi-om “Spanish teachers are pedagogically prepared to 
teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students” to “Spanish teachers are 
prepared pedagogically to...” and item 16 changed fi’om “The Spanish of high school 
curriculum could be designed to teach Spanish to Hispanic students” to “The Spanish high 
school curriculum...” 

The internal consistency reliability and construct validity were also determined for 
the final survey based on the results obtained. Table 3.5 shows the calculations. These 
Cronbach’s Coefficient Alpha calculations indicated that all the coefficient values were 
identical to the results obtained in fi)r the pilot survey items. That is, all items reached 1 .00 
and hem 5 reached a score of 0.92. This demonstrated the internal consistency reliability 
of the n«asure. In addition, as Borg and Gall (1989) recommended, a measure dealing with 
attitudes generally be constmcted with at least 1 0 items. The survey included 1 2 items that 
dealt with attitudes of teachers toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students and 4 items 
dealing with the attitudes of teachers toward the use of the Spanish language. 
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Table 3.5 



Cronbach’s Coefllcient Alpha Results of Final Survey Items 



Item # 


Sum of variances 
=0.05 


Variance of total score 


Coefficient Alpha 


Item 5 




0.50 


0.92 


Item 6 




0.76 


1.00 


Item 7 




0.61 


1.00 


Item 8 




0.18 


1.00 


Item 9 




0.45 


1.00 


Item 10 




0.40 


1.00 


Item 1 1 




0.53 


1.00 


Item 12 




0.33 


1.00 


Item 13 




0.74 


1.00 


Item 14 




0.74 


1.00 


Item 15 




0.75 


1.00 


Item 16 




0.76 


1.00 


Item 17 




0.79 


1.00 


Item 18 




0.95 


1.00 


Item 19 




0.56 


1.00 


Item 20 




0.65 


l.OO 



3.3.2 Lmgmge AMMmdes of TeackeFS Scale (LATS) 

This instrument was found by the researcher when reviewing the literature. It was 
selected tecause it is an appropriate method of data collection m second language research. 
Johnson (1992) states that questionnaire construction is not simple, therefore it is sensible 
to use items that have been developed based on sound theory and carefully assessed in 
previous studies. More important, Borg and Gall (1989) believed that “a questionnaire 
dealing with attitudes must generally be constructed as an attitude scale and must use a 
number of items (usually at least 10) m order to obtain a reasonable picture of the attitude 
concerned” (p.432). 
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Borg and Gall (1989) also recommended that “if you are planning to collect 
information about attitudes, first search the literature to determine whether a scale suitable 
for your purposes has already been constructed” (p.32). Therefore, the researcher of this 
study followed the reco mmendatio ns of the mentioned researchers and conducted both the 
construction of an attitude survey and selected the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale 
from the review of the literature as a suitable measure to conduct research because this 
research dealt with Hispanic students. They are a linguistic minority population and some 
have limited English proficiency. 

Byrnes and Kiger (1994) developed the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale 
(LATS). Its objective is to measure the attitudes of teachers toward linguistic diversity. 
The items refer to students of limited English proficiency and how teachers feel about the 
English language and its role at home and at school. 

The scale consists of 13 Likert-type scale items. Byrnes and Kiger (1994) 
deter min ed that the higher the scale score the less tolerant the participant was about 
linguistic diversity. Items were scored, 1 =strongly disagree, 2 = disagree, 3 = uncertain, 
4 = agree, and 5 = strongly agree which obtained a mean of 33.07 and a standard deviation 
of 7.66. Scale items were developed from a variety of sources, interviews with regular 
classroom teachers, a review of the literature on language attitudes of teachers and parents, 
and a review of the English-only movement literature on public opinion. 

Reliability measures included tests of internal consistency among hems and test- 
retest analysis. The a^ha reliability coefiBcient was .81. The emalysis resulted in three sets 
of foctors, language politics, LEP intolerance, and language support. The items were inter- 
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correlated among scores and ranged from .12 to .34 which indicated that the fectors 
measured different but related to dimensions of language attitudes. 

Construct validity was assessed by its association with an item measuring whether 
a teacher would be willing to have a LEP student in his or her classroom. Results indicated 
that there is an association between negative attitudes toward some group and desire for 
contact with that group. For this study, the LATS scale was used to answer the research 
questions, What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the 
use of English at school and at home in the United States? and What are the attitudes of 
teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the use of English in the United States?. 

The 13 herns of this scale were subdivided in the foUowing parts; 

Part I. Attitudes toward the English language - 5 items, and 
Part n. The use of English at home and at school - 8 items 

3.4 Data CoIIectaom Procediinres for Attitudes off Teadneirs of Spamisii as a Foreign 
Lamgsiiage and Language AttMudes of Teachers Scale 

Permission to conduct research was requested to the Office of Sponsored Research 
at Louisiana State University. An application for exemption from institutional oversight, 
and a research project protocol were submitted to that office. Permission to conduct 
research was granted to the researcher in January of 1999. 

Letters requesting permission to conduct research were sent to the three 
participating school districts. In January of 1999, permission was granted by all three 
school districts for the researcher to contact their teachers. A cover letter was mailed to 
68 teachers requesting their volimtary and anonymous participation by completing the 
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Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language and the Language Attitudes of 
Teachers Scale. The mailing included a self-addressed and stanped envelope. In addition, 
teachers were asked to fill out their name, address, and phone numbers in a section found 
at the end of the letter if they wished to participate in the group interview. Of the 68 
surveys and scales, only 28 were received by the end of January 1999. Therefore, the 
researcher conducted three follow-ups to increase the response rate. 

1) First follow-up 

Since of the 68 surveys and scales only 28 were received, the researcher conducted 
the first follow-up during the first week of February, 1 999. A letter was sent to aU 68 
teachers as a reminder and to request their assistance with the research study. By February 
15, 1999 the researcher received 6 more surveys or 50% of the total teacher population. 

2) Second follow-up 

A second follow-up consisted of phone calls to the schools of teachers. This was 
not an efficient avenue because teachers were in class and the researcher was only able to 
leave messages. Only two teachers returned the calls requesting additional copies of the 
instruments because they had misplaced them. 

3) Third follow-up 

After the response rate of teachers of only 50%, the researcher and the research 
advisor developed a follow-up letter to increase the return rate. This letter was written on 
Louisiana State University letter head, was signed by the research advisor, and it was co- 
signed by the researcher. The letter was mailed to all teachers in March of 1999. It 
included copies of the survey and the scale and a self-addressed and stamped envelope. By 
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the April 4,1999 deadline, 12 more instruments were received totaling of 48 of 68. The 
return rate achieved was 70%. 

3.5 Data Analysis Procedures for Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign 
Language and Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale 

Survey and scale responses were placed in spreadsheets using a Microsoft Works 
4.0 computer software program. They were entered in its corresponding category with 
values assigned as follows: SA (strongly agree) = 4, A (agree) = 3, D (disagree) = 2, SD 
(strongly disagree) = 1, and no responses were given value of 0. Percentages, means, 
variances, and standard deviations were calculated. In addition, internal consistency 
reliability was calculated for each item using Cronbach’s CoefiBcient Alpha to compare the 
results with the pilot survey results. The formula used was (#of items/(#of items- 1)* 
((Variance of the total score-Sum of the Variances of the items)Wariance of the total 
score). 

The final survey mean was 3.15 which indicated that respondents agreed with the 
statements asked and the standard deviation was 0. 1 3 which indicated that there was a small 
amount of distance fi-om the mean. The results of the final survey were similar to those 
fix)m the pilot survey. For the 4 demographic items of the survey , gender, ethnicity, self- 
rated Spanish proficiency level, and Spanish proficiency level taught, only percentages were 
calculated and reported. The interpretation of results was carried out using the percentages 
to indicate Mvbether teachers had positive or negative attitudes toward a particular item on 
both the survey and the scale. 
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Based on the calculations and interpretation of the survey and the scale data, the 
results were summarized in tables. In addition, the researcher selected the items where 
teachers showed divided opinions and developed a guide of questions for use during the 
group interview. The final version of the survey provided findings for two of the research 
questions; What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the 
Spanish language?, and What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
toward teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students?. 

The scale results provided information for the research questions. What are the 
attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward English in the United States 
and What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward the use of 
English at home and at School?. 

3.6 Selection of Mensnires for Qualitative Data Collection 

Based on information fi-om the review of the literature, in addition to surveys and 
scales, attitudes of teachers can also te measured by conducting interviews. For this study, 
one group interview and nine individual interviews were conducted using question guides. 
The procedures and principles for developing the questions were supported by Gall, D., 
Borg, W., and Gall, J. (1996) who felt that the major advantage of interviews is their 
adaptability. “Interviewers can follow up a respondent’s answers to obtain more 
information and clarify vague statements” (p.289). These researchers suggested that 
respondents can provide information that they probably would not be revealed through 
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other data collection methods. 




The guiding questions for tte group interview were developed from the survey and 
scale findings in which teachers reported divided opinions and in order to clarify those 
finding s. Question guides for individual interviews were developed from the group 
interview results to obtain additional information about teaching Spanish as a heritage 
language to Hispanic students since the results from the scale, the survey, and the group 
interview did not reveal specific information about that particular topic of research. 

The gui ding questions for individual interviews did not contain pre-specified 
variables but they involved a predetermined sequence of questioning and maintained the 
same wording to minimiz e the possibility of bias. Gall, D., Borg, W., and Gall, J. (1996) 
supported this researcher’s decision by explaining that the approach of predetermined 
sequence and wor ding “is particularly appropriate when several interviews are used to 
collect data” (p.310). 

Data gattered from question guides was supplemental information to generalize the 
findings to the population the sample represented. Gall, D., Borg, W., and Gall, J. (1996) 
siqjported this saying that “The focus of generalizing to a population is characteristic of 

qualitative research, but not of quantitative research” (p. 289). 

3.6.1 Group leterview Guiding Queslions 

Gall, M., Borg, W., and Gall, J. (1996) indicated that interview formats are not 
tightly structured to help respondents ejqjress their view of a topic in their own terms. They 
pointed out that group interviews address questions to a group of individuals who are 
selected because they are well informed about the research topic. For this study, 
respondents were not selected for the group interview, instead they voluntarily signed-up 
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to participate. AH participants were placed at ease by the interviewer and they were tree 
to express their opinions. Denzin, N. and Lincoln, Y. (1994) explained that establishing 
rapport, a friendly, and a flexible atmosphere are important to help provide unbiased and 
valid results. The question guide for the group interview originally contained 1 1 questions 
but it was revised to contain only 8 because three of them were incorporated with the 
others. A copy of the question guide can be found in Appendix B at the end of this 
document. 

3.6.2 Individual Interviews’ Guiding Questions 

In order to obtain additional data to clarify, support, and supplement the findings 
from the group interview regarding the linguistic needs of Spanish literate and non-literate 
Hispanic students, three sets of guiding questions were developed from the group interview 
to conduct the semi-structured individual interviews with principals, guidance counselors 
and teachers. Fontana and Frey (1994) recommended that structured interviewing refers 
to a situation in which an interviewer asks each respondent a series of preestablished 
questions in the same sequence. The recommendations from the mentioned researchers 
were followed fro this study. The questions guided the process of obtaining data which 
provided a better understanding about the research problem. For counselors, the guiding 
questions asked were: 

1) How many Hispanic students do you have this year?. Of those, how many are literate 
in their native language?, and how many speak the language but are not literate in their 
native language?. 
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2) How do feel about offering Spanish for speakers’ courses for Spanish literate and non- 
literate Hispanic students to develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain the two 
foreign language credits to fulfill graduation requirements?, and 

3) How do you feet about scheduling literate Hispanic students in Spanish III, IV, and/or 
AP courses so they can continue to develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain 
credits to fiilffll graduation requirements?. For teachers, the guiding questions asked were: 

1) How many Hispanic students do you have this year?. Of those, how many are literate 
in their native language?. How many speak the language but are not literate in their native 
language?, 

2) How do you feel Spanish for Spanish speakers’ courses can be offered at this school for 
non-literate Hispanic students?, 

3) How do you feet about placing Spanish literate students in Spanish III, IV, and/or AP?. 
Do you think teachers would be able to accommodate them in their Spanish III, IV, and/or 
AP classes so they can be challenged and not get bored?, and 

4) What do you think is needed for teachers to become prepared to teach Spanish to the 
two types of Hispanic students?. For Hispanic students to sign up for the courses and for 
parents to encourage their children to take the courses?. And for principals, the questions 
asked were: 

1) How many Hispanic students do you have this year?. Of those, how many are literate 
in their native language?, and how many speak the language but are not literate in their 
native language?. 
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2) How do feel about offering Spanish for speakers’ courses for Spanish literate and non- 
literate Hisp anic students to develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain foreign 
language credits to fulfill graduation requirements?, and 

3) How do you feel about placing this type (literate) of Hispanic students in Spanish HI, IV, 
and/or AP courses so they can continue to develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still 
obtain credits to fulfill graduation requirements?. 

3.7 Data Collection and Analysis Procedures for Group Interview 

The interview was semi-structured and a question guide was developed in advance 
Respondents were contacted by phone and then by a letter describing briefly the purpose 
of the study, the date, the time, and the location of the interviews. Also, the letter assured 
the confidentiality and anonymity of the respondents. 

A release form was developed in advance to tape record the interview. The 
researcher was the interviewer and she established rapport with the respondents as well as 
a fiiendly, and a flexible atmosphere. The researcher identified herself as a doctoral 
candidate and a former Spanish teacher in order to develop trust among the respondents. 
3.7.1 Data CollectioDB Procedmires for Group Imterview 

Seven teachers vohmtarify filled out the bottom portion of the letters that were sent 
with the survey and the scale. The researcher contacted each teacher to verify their wish 
to particq)ate inthe groiq) interview. The interview was scheduled on April 15, 1999 after 
school hours in a centrally located area. Of the 7 teachers who signed up, 5 showed for the 
group interview. All teachers were female, four were Hispanic and one was Anglo. Their 
teaching experience ranged from 2 to 20 years. Teachers were assigned fictitious names 
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to protect their identity when the interview results were reported in this study. These 
teachers represented four individual schools from two urban school districts. 

At the beginning of the interview, the researcher described the study briefly and 
asked teachers to sign a release form to give their permission for the researcher to audio 
tape the interview and use their information in the study. Questions were asked face to 
fece. The interview was scheduled for one hour, but it lasted two and a half hours because 
each teacher took turns to express own opinions about the 8 questions contained in the 
interview guide. The researcher transcribed the recorded interview word by word in a 
computer document of the word processing program WordPerfect 6.0. The interview 
document generated 30 single spaced pages. 

3.7.2 Data Analysis Procedures for Group Interview 

The interview data was analyzed by coding variables on the transcriptions’ hard 
copies if at least three of the five respondents agreed with the questions asked. The 
interpretation of the data indicated that teachers were in general agreement about the 
following themes: 

1) English should be the ofiBcial language of the U. S, 

2) Teaching English and content matter at school should be a priority for LEP students, 

3) Parents of LEP students should be counseled to speak their native language at home, 

4) Teachers felt that Spanish as a heritage language courses should be taught separately 
from Spanish as a foreign language because of the different linguistic needs of Hispanic 



students, and 



5) Teachers felt that the curriculum to teach Spanish as a heritage language should be 
diflFerent from the Spanish as a foreign language curriculum. 

Further analysis of the interview content indicated that teachers offered suggestions 
for teaching Sp anish as a heritage language courses to two types of Hispanic students. In 
addition, teachers suggested that those courses can be implemented if there is sufficient 
support from the school administration. This information served as the basis to develop 
question guides for individual interviews with other teachers, principals, and guidance 
counselors to obtain supplemental data to fully understand the research problem. 

3.8 Data Collectiom and Analysis Procedures for Individual Interviews 

Gall, M, Borg, A, and Gall, J (1996) recommended that semi-structured interviews 
involve ’’asking a series of structured questions and then probing more deeply using open- 
form questions to obtain additional information” (p. 310). Their recommendation was 
followed during this stage of the research. Prior to conducting each interview, participants 
rignpd a release form to give the researcher permission to tape record the interview and to 
use their information in the study. 

Additionally, GaU, M, Borg, A, and Gall, J (1996) pointed out that the use of tape 
recorders “ has several advantages over note taking for recording interview data for 
research” (p.320) because it reduces the tendency of interviewers to make unconscious 
selection of data fevoring their biases. “The tape recording provides a complete verbal 
record, and it can be studied much more thoroughly” (p.320). 

IiKlividual interviews were developed from results of the group interview. A total 
of 9 interviews were conducted by the researcher from three urban high schools. 



3.8.1 Data Collection Procedures for Individual Interviews 

The three identified urban high schools had the largest number of Hispanic students 
tha t r ang ed fi-om 150 to 600. The researcher selected the principals of each school, the 
thr ee guidance counselors and two teachers were selected at random and two more teachers 
were selected because of their knowledge about the teaching of Spanish as a heritage 
language to Hispanic students. 

The researcher contacted all participants by phone to request their participation in 
the individual interviews. The date and time of the interviews were scheduled. The 
location preferred by all respondents was their school site. A letter was mailed to these 
potential respoixients stating brieffy the purpose of the study, date, time, and location of the 
interview. The researcher developed a schedule of meetings based upon the convenience 
of the participants. 

Question guides were developed in advance and they were used by the researcher 
following these steps when conducting the interviews: 

1) When opening the interview the researcher presented herself as a doctoral candidate and 
as a former teacher, 

2) The researcher established superficial rapport with the respondent, 

3) The researcher asked the respondent to sign a release form so that the interview could 
be tape recorded and the information used in the study, 

4) The researcher attended only to what the respondent said and not to nonverbal 
information, and 
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5) The researcher used a semi-structured approach by providing the respondents the 
flexibility to provide information in addition to what was being asked. 

The interviews lasted fi'om 35 to 45 minutes in length (total of 345 minutes or 6 
hours, 25 minutes) and generated 48 single-spaced pages of transcribed research data. To 
maintain the identity of each of the three schools confidential, they were assigned letters, 
high school A, high school B, and high school C. 

3.8.2 Data Analysis Procedures for Individual Interviews 

All nin e t^>e recorded interviews were transcribed word by word by the researcher 
and the information was entered in a computer software Wordperfect 6.1 document. 
Respondents were referred as counselor, teacher, and principal to protect their identity and 
confidentiality. Data was analyzed by coding variables in the transcriptions’ hard copies if 
they were mentioned at least five times by the respondents. The interpretation of the data 
inHifj^tpd that there are several barriers to providing Spanish as a heritage language courses 
for Hispanic students. These barriers were organized by the researcher according to the 
respondents who mentioned them at least five times during the interview. Gall, M., Borg, 
W., and Gall, J. (1996) suggested that responses to questions require the development of 
a category system to determine what kinds of outcomes were mentioned by respondents. 

For the purposes of this study, outcomes were categorized and they are presented 
in table 3.6. The outcomes indicate that teachers and guidance counselors, in particular, 
shared s imilar opinions about the barriers that exist in their high schools regardmg the 
implementation of Spanish as a heritage language for Hispanic students. 
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Table 3.6 



Barriers to the Implementation off Spanish as a Heritage Language Courses ffor 
Hispanic Students Cited at Least Five Times by School Staff 



Barriers 


Cited by school staff 


1) Lack of financial resources 


Counselors and principals 


2) Lack of appropriate instructional materials 
and proficiency tests 


Counselors, principals, and teachers 


3) Lack of scheduling options for Spanish as a 
heritage language courses 


Counselors and teachers 


4) Lack of enough Hispanic students to make 
up a class 


Counselors, principals, and teachers 


5) Two types of Hispanic students based on 
their Spanish literacy levels 


Counselors and teachers 


6) Spanish is an elective course and Hispanic 
students chose to take other elective courses 


Counselors and teachers 


7) Lack of staff awareness about the linguistic 
needs of Hispanic Students 


Teachers 


8) Lack of support fi"om school administration 


Teachers 


9) Lack of properly trained teachers to teach 
Spanish as a heritage language courses 


Teachers 


10) Negative attitudes of Hispanic students 
toward teachers of Spanish as a foreign 
language 


Teachers 



3.9 Limitations off tie Study 

Gall, M., Borg, W., and Gall, J. (1996) stated that group interviews generally 
include 7 to 10 individuals. Only 5 respondents participated in the group interview 
conducted for this study. A larger number of respondents would have encouraged a wider 
s ampling of opinions. 

Additionally, these researchers stated that the group interview technique works best 
when all numbers are on an equal basis but respondents during the group interview for this 
study were not all on an equal basis. For example, members represented two different 
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school districts which have different educational procedures and policies in place, fhe 
sanq>le that participated in the group interview might have provided biased opinions because 
foiu of five respondents were Hispanic and all respondents were female. Also, the 
interviews were conducted by the researcher who is Hispanic which might have impacted 
the responses of participants. 

A larger number of respondents was desirable for the survey and scale because only 
48 of 68 responded which might have providing more accurate results. However, the 
piloting phase of the survey provided valuable feedback to make appropriate modifications 
to the items so that the final version of the survey was accurate and that it provided the 
information sought. 
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CHAPTER 4 



QUANTITATIVE RESEARCH RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
This chapter presents the results and discussion of the quantitative research 
conducted for this study. This chapter is divided into two sections. The first section 
presents the results and discussion of the Attitudes of Teachers as a Foreign Language 
Survey. The second section presents the results and discussion of the Language Attitudes 
of Teachers Scale. 

The problem addressed in this study was that high school Spanish speaking 
Hispanic students are not being provided opportunities to develop their heritage language. 
Very few of these students enroll in Spanish as a foreign language courses and for those 
who do, teachers general^ lack the skills to accommodate them in their classes. This study 
was focused on four research questions to explore attitudes of teachers; What are the 
attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward: 

1) the role of English in the United States?, 

2) the use of English at home and at school in the United States?, 

3) The use of Spanish?, and 

4) The teaching of Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students?. 

4.1 ResisMs anidl Ddscjjssdob off 4lhie AltStoDdes off Teachers off Spanish as a Foreign 
Language Survey 

As stated in Chapter 3, this survey consists of 20 items divided into 3 parts. The 
first part collected demographic data. The second part collected information on the 
research question: What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
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toward the use of Spanish?, and the third part collected information for the following 
research question: What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
toward teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students?. Parts two and three 
contained Likert-type responses. To report the results, following is a table for each part of 
the survey. Demographic responses for items 1 to 4 are provided in table 4. 1 . 

Table 4.1 

Parti. Demographics 



Items 1 . Genda* 


2. 


Ethnicity 


*3. Spanish levels taught 


4. Self-rated Spanish 
















language proficiency lev. 


F 


M 


W 


H B AM 


L. 1 


L.2 


L. 3 L. 4 L. 5 


Inter. Adv. Sup. Nat. 


#(n=48) 38 


10 


23 


16 8 1 


37 


35 


15 11 1 


8 19 7 14 


% 79 


21 


48 


33 17 2 


77 


73 


31 23 2 


17 39 14 29 



F = female, M = male, W = White, H = Hispanic, B = Black, AM = American Indian 
L. and lev. = level, Inter.= intermediate, Adv.= advanced, Sup.= superior, Nat. = native 
* Percentages reflect that teachers taught more than one level. 

Table 4.1 indicates that most respondents (79%) were females. The ethnicity of 
respondents was diverse but Whites (48%) consisted of almost half of all respondents. 
These results are consistent with those obtained from the pilot survey where the largest 
group who responded was White or 61% of teachers. Results from this survey that were 
also consistent with the pilot survey dealt with the levels of high Spanish taught. 

As can be seen in Table 4.1, 77% of teachers taught levels I and II and 92% of 
teachers taught those same levels based on pilot survey results. Based on data collected 
from the Louisiana Department of Education as reported in the introductory chapter of this 
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study, the total number of students that enrolled in Spanish I during the 1 996-1997 school 
year was 16, 516. Of those 9, 801 enrolled in Spanish level II, 1,248 enrolled in Spanish 
III, and 278 enrolled in Spanish IV. 

When teachers were asked on the survey to self-rate their Spanish language 
proficiency, 39% responded that they were at the advanced level, 14% at the superior level 
and 29% were at the native level In the pilot survey, 23% of teachers were at the advanced 
level 30% were at the superior level and the 23% were at the native level. 

Discussion 

The sanq)le tended to be female and White. The Spanish levels that were commonly 
taught by Spanish teachers were levels I and II. This might be because some universities 
require onfy two consecutive years of a foreign language fi-om their high school graduates, 
therefore students p lanning to enroll in those universities probably only take what is 
required. In addition, high schools usually offer a variety of elective courses that students 
can choose fi’om and many students opt to enroll in those courses instead of Spanish. 

Spanish levels HI, IV and V are not fi-equently offered in high schools. Only 31% 
of teachers also taught Spanish level El, and Spanish level V was only offered by two of the 
teachers who responded. According to those interviewed, students in these higher Spanish 
levels are usually combiiKd with students enrolled in Spanish El in order to create a full class 
of usually 25 to 30 students. 

In Table 1 .3 located of the introductory chapter of this study, the researcher listed 
the number of Hispanic students enrolled in Spanish as a foreign language courses and 
based on information provided by 15 teachers who participated in an informal survey. 
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Results indicated that 40 Hispanic students were enrolled in Spanish HI and 27 in Spanish 
II during the 1997-1998 school year. This indicates that some schools accommodated 
Hispanic students to the extend that they could. 

Regarding Spanish as a heritage language courses and as mentioned in the 
introduction chapter of this study in Table 1.1, Valdes (1995) described the oral 
communication characteristics of students who enroll in those courses. She divided the 
students in two groups, 1) newly arrived, who were characterized as English language 
learners with good or little schooling in Spanish and 2) U.S. bom and raised, who were 
characterized as having good, limited or poor proficiency in English and good, limited or 
poor academic skills in Spanish. 

Part II of the Attitudes of Teachers as a Foreign Language Survey consists of 4 
statements that deal with the attitudes of teachers toward the use of the Spanish language. 
Results are reported in Table 4.2 using abbreviations of the survey response choices with 
the following corresponding values. Strongly Disagree (SD=1), Disagree (D=2), Agree 
(A=3), and Strong^ Agree (SD=4). The numeric value assignment facilitated the analysis 
of responses when finding out the teachers’ inclination toward a particular response. The 
following formulas were calculated: 

=SUM(Range 3: Range 50). To add up all responses. 

=AVG(Range 3: Range 50). To obtain the average or mean of responses for each item 
= SD (Range 3: Range 50). The standard deviation was calculated to figure out the average 
amn iint the scores of the sample population deviated fi'om the mean. Table 4.2 shows the 
results obtained firom the statements in part II of the survey. 



Table 4.2 



Part II. Attitudes toward tbe Spanish Language In Louisiana 



Items n=48 


% 

SA=4 


% 

A=3 


% 

D=2 


% 

SD=1 


M 


S. D. 


5. Spanish should be taught to most students 


43.7 


45.8 


8.3 


2 


3.3 


0.71 


in this state 


6. Spanish plays an important role in this state 


52 


41.6 


2 


2 


3.3 


0.87 


7. Local communities need to preserve the 


52 


39.5 


6 


0 


3.4 


0.78 


Spanish language 


8. Spanish is a language worth learning 


75 


25 


0 


0 


3.7 


0.43 



Note: items may not add to 100% due to roxmding and/or missing cases. 



Results from Table 4.2 indicate that most respondents (89%) agreed or strongly 
agreed that Spanish should be taught to most students in the state. The mean obtained from 
these results was 3.3 and the variability from the mean was 0.71 . In the pilot survey, 84% 
of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with the same statement. 

Teachers also agreed or strongly agreed (93%) that Spanish plays an in^ortant role 
in the state and in the pilot survey, 89% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed. Similarly, 
most teachers (91%) had positive attitudes toward local communities needing to preserve 
the Spanish langua ge and in the pilot survey, 99% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed. 

All (100%) teachers agreed or strongly agreed that Spanish is a language worth 
learning and in the pilot survey 99% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with the same 
statement. 

Piscussiom 

Results of lx)th the pilot survey and the final survey were very similar because most 
teachers were in agreement with staten^ts 5 to 8. The opinion of teachers who responded 
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indicated that Spanish plays a very important role in the state and in the country. This 
might be due to several reasons including, 1) the geographical proximity of the U. S. and 
Latin America, 2) the numerous immigrants from Spanish speaking countries to the U. S. 
and those who are U. S. bom and raised, 3) the growing commercial relations between the 
U. S. and Spanish speaking coimtries, and 4) the broader opportunities the Spanish 
language provides in the work place, for cross-cultural communications, and travel. 

Teachers of Spanish as a foreign language who responded probably have 
professional and personal positive attitudes toward Spanish as a language worth learning 
because they teach that language and culture as their way to make a living. 

Part in of the survey included 1 2 herns related to the attitudes of teachers of Spanish 
as a foreign language toward the implementation of Spanish as a heritage language 
programs for Hispanic students. The results of this part of the survey are some of the most 
important because they are at the core of this study. The results are reported in Table 4.3 
in the same feshion that Part H of the survey was reported. 

Item 9 in Table 4.3 indicated that 91% of teachers agree or strongly agree with the 
statement that teaching Spanish to Hispanic students contributes to their academic 
achievement. In the pilot survey, 100% teachers were in agreement with the same 
statement. In item 10, 96% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that Hispanic students 
should enroll in English classes as well as in Spanish as a foreign language classes. In 
conparison, 100% of teachers also agreed with that statement in the pilot survey. In item 
1 1 of the survey, 96% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that teaching Spanish to 
Hispanic students will enhance their language skills. 
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Table 4.3 



Part m. Teacher Attitiades toward the Isnpiemeintationi of Spanish as a Heritage 
Language 



Items n=48 


% 

SA=4 


% 

A=3 


% 

D=2 


% 

SD=1 


M 


S. D. 


9. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students 
contributes to their academic achievment 


58 


31 


10 


0 


3.4 


0.68 


10. Hispanic students should ^oll in English 
classes as well as in Spanish as a foreign 
language classes 


65 


31 


2 


2 


3.5 


0.64 


11. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will 
enhance their language skills 


68.7 


27 


2 


0 


3.6 


0.73 


12. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will 
preserve their family heritage 


58 


37.5 


4 


0 


3.5 


0.58 


1 3. Spanish teachers are prepared pedagogically 
to teach Spanish as a ho*itage language to 
Hispanic students 


16.6 


27 


47.9 


8 


2.5 


0.86 


14. Spanish teachers recognize the dialectal 
variations of the Spanish language 


25 


41.6 


27 


6 


2.8 


0.86 


1 5. Most Spanish teachers would be willing to 
teach Spanish as a heritage language in this 
area 


27 


45.8 


25 


2 


2.8 


0.87 


16. The Spanish of high school curriculum in 
this area could be designed to teach Spanish 
to Hispanic students 


31 


52 


10.4 


4 


3 


0.87 


1 7. Spanish as a heritage language should be 
taught separately from Spanish as a foreign 
language 


43.7 


31 


20.8 


4 


3.1 


0.88 


1 8. Spanish teachers would feel self-conscious 
about their Spanish proficiency level if they 
had Plispanic students in their classes 


16.6 


35.4 


29 


18.7 


2.5 


0.98 


19. The Spanish of Hispanic students is usually 
better than that of Spanish teachers 


2 


29 


47.9 


20 


2.1 


0.75 


20. Universities should include methodologies for 
teaching Spanish as a heritage language to 
Hispanic students in their Spanish teacher 
preparation courses. 


52 


37.5 


8 


7 


3.3 


0.81 



Note: percentages may not add to 100% due to roimding and missing cases. 



These results can be conpared to pilot survey results where 99% of teachers agreed 
or strongly agreed with the same statement. 
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In item 12 of the survey, 95% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that teaching 
Spanish to Hispanic students will preserve their family heritage. In comparison, 99% of 
teachers agreed with the same statement when responding to the pilot survey. 

Item 1 3 of the survey provided different attitudinal results from teachers. As one 
can determine from Table 4.3, the item asked if Spanidi teachers felt prepared pedagogically 
to teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. Fifty five percent (55%) of 
teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement while 78% of teachers also 
disagreed or strongly disagreed on the pilot survey results. These results might be due to 
teachers recognizing that teaching Spanish as a heritage language is different from teaching 
Spanish as a foreign language because of the type of student population and the Spanish 
language abilities of students. The 45% of teachers who agreed with the statement probably 
have Sp anish proficiency at the superior or native levels and they have had more experience 
with the culture and language of Hispanics or are Hispanic themselves. 

However, for item 14 of the survey 66% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that 
Spanish teachers recognize the dialectal variations of the Spanish language compared to 
60% of teachers v\4io agreed based on pilot survey results. From these results, it seems like 
teachers felt that just recognizing the dialectal variations of the Spanish language is not 
enough to be prepared to teach Spanish as a heritage language. 

Statement 15 asked if most Spanish teachers would be willing to teach Spanish as 
a heritage language in this area and 72% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed. In the pilot 
survey, 53% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with the same statement. 
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In item 16, 83% of teachers felt that the Spanish high school curriculum could be 
designed to teach Spanish to Hispanic students compared to 84% of teachers who agreed 
or strongly agreed with the statement when they responded to the pilot survey. These 
results seem to convey that although teachers do not feel prepared to teach Spanish as a 
heritage language they feel that the high school Spanish curriculum could be designed to 
teach Spanish as a heritage language. 

Findings reported in Table 4.3 regarding item 17 indicate that 74% of teachers 
agreed or strongly agreed that Spanish as a heritage language should be taught separately 
from Sp anish as a foreign language compared to 99% of teachers who also agreed when 
responding to the item in the pilot survey. Teachers seemed to see the difference between 
the contents and type of students in both courses. 

Results for item 18 show that 52% of teachers responded that they would feel self- 
conscious about their Spanish proficiency level if they had Hispanic students in their classes. 
But 61% of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed with this statement in the pilot survey 
results. This m^t be due to teachers’ Spanish proficiency levels, experience, and whether 
they had Hispanic students in their classes. For example, most respondents were English 
native speakers and since most Hispanic students have native-like oral proficiency in 
Spanish, teachers felt self-conscious. However, Hispanic students who are U.S. bom or 
who have limited formal schooling in Spanish usually have difiBculties in Spanish reading, 
writing, and grammar. 

Findings fix>m Table 4.3 regarding item 19 demonstrate that 67% of teachers 
disagreed or strongfy disagreed that the Spanish of Hispanic students is usually better than 
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that of Spanish teachers. In comparison, 69% of teachers also disagreed or strongly 
disagreed with that statement when they responded to the same item in the pilot survey. 

Teachers seemed to recognize the Spanish language weaknesses of Hispanic 
students but still some teachers felt self-conscious about their proficiency level. It looks like 
that this is related to the teachers’ pronunciation and not to the formalities of the language. 

F inally , item 20 asked teachers if universities should include methodologies for 
teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students in their Spanish teacher 
preparation courses. Of teachers who responded, 89% agreed or strongly agreed compared 
to 91% of teachers who responded to the pilot survey. 

Discussion 

Byrnes and Kiger (1994) supported the finding that teachers’ opinions and beliefe 
toward language minority students can either assist in advancing the educational needs of 
those students or they can stifle them. Based on siorvey findings, there was general 
agr eement among teachers that teaching Spanish to Hispanic students contributes to their 
academic achievement, which will enhance their language skills, and which will help 
preserve their femify heritage. Hispanic students should enroll in English classes as well as 
Spanish as a foreign language classes. Findings suggest that when Hispanic students enroll 
in Spanish classes, accommodations should be provided to meet their reading, writing, and 
grammar needs. 

Most teachers seemed to recognize the differences vdthin the Spanish langu^e 
vsdiich might be due to tte variety students representing different Spanish speaking countries 
in their classes. Valdes (1995) found that some high school teachers of Spanish as a foreign 
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language are unfamiliar with the language variations of their Spanish-speaking Hispanic 
students because generally, these teachers have been trained to teach standard Spanish with 
an emphasis on basic oral communication skills. 

It looked like although most teachers recognize the dialectal variations of the 
Spanish language, the majority who responded to the final survey felt self-conscious about 
their proficiency level when they had a Hispanic student in their classes. But they also felt 
that the Spanish of Hispanic students was not better than theirs. 

In most cases, it seems like Hispanic students have good oral communication skills 
in Spanish but those skills are limited for some because their exposure to the language has 
also been limited. This is the case of many U.S. bom Hispanics, 1) whose parents have 
tecome proficient in English and this has become the dominant home language, 2) Hispanic 
students vsiio refuse to communicate in Spanish but who understand a great proportion of 
the messages provided in that language, 3) Hispanic students who are able to communicate 
in Spanish but make many mechanical and grammar errors because they have not been 
exposed to formal instmction in Spanish. 

At the lo ginning of this Study the researcher believed that Spanish teachers did not 
like to have Hispanic students in their classes, but findings showed that most Spanish 
teachers suggest that Hispanic students should enroll in Spanish as a foreign language 
courses. Also, the majority of teachers reported that they were willing to teach Spanish as 
a heritage language to Hispanic students. 

Garcia (1991) found that positive attitudes of teachers along with high expectations 
fijr students help ensure that the school climate is conducive to positive social interactions. 
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At the same time, positive attitudes of teachers toward language minority students’ 
language and culture contribute to students’ high academic achievement. In general, 
teachers wiio responded to the survey questions showed positive attitudes toward Hispanic 
students. 

Teachers felt that it is not enough to have positive attitudes and be sensitive to 
Hispanic students. This is because most teachers believe that they did not feel prepared 
pedagogically to teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. Also, most 
teachers felt that universities should include methodologies for teaching Spanish as a 
heritage language in their teacher preparation courses. 

This finding was supported by Valdes (1995) who said that when Hispamc students 
enroll in Sp anish as a foreign language courses, the teachers in these courses often find 
themselves ui^pared to meet the Hispanic students’ linguistic needs and to recognize their 
cultural background. 

The final survey results were consistent with the pilot survey results except for item 
1 8 in which there was disagreement among both groups regarding teachers feeling self- 
conscious about their Spanish proficiency if they had a Hispanic student in their classes. 

The survey provided many interesting results but to expand the body of knowledge 
of the subject, the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale (LATS) was also administered. 
4.2 Rfismits amd Biscuassioo off thfi Langumge Attitudes of Teachers Scale 

As mentioned earlier, in addition to the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a 
Foreign Language Survey, the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale (LATS) was also 
mailed to teachers. Information was gathered through the use of this scale for research 
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questions; 1) What are the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward 
the use of English at home and at school? and 2) What are the attitudes of teachers of 
Spanish as a foreign language toward the use of English in the United States?. The return 
rate achieved was 70% or 48 of 68 surveys. 

As mentioned in chapter 3, the scale was divided into two parts. Part I dealt with 
the attitudes toward the role of the English language in the United States and consists of 
5 hens. Part II dealt with the use of English at home and at school and consists of 8 items. 
Also, like the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey, the scale 
contained Likert-type items ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. In addition, 
the scale has an additional response choice, “uncertain.” 

The foUowing abbreviations and values were given to each response choice of 
Strongly Disagree (SD =1), Disagree (D = 2), Uncertain (U = 3), Agree (A = 4), and 
Strongly Agree (SA = 5). Missing cases were given value of 0 when entering the data on 
spreadsheets of the Microsoft Works 4.0 computer program used. The same statistical 
functions of this program that were used to calculate survey results were also used to 
calculate responses of each scale item. Results from Part I are summarized in Table 4.4 
Results in Table 4.4, item 1 indicate that more than half the teachers (52%) agreed 
or strongly agreed that one should speak English to be considered an American. The 
average response was 3.1 or uncertain and the standard deviation or the distance that each 
score deviated from the mean was 1 .63. 

Results for item 2 show that 70% of teachers strongly agreed or agreed that English 
should be the official language of the United States and for item 3, 75% of teachers agreed 
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or strongly agreed that they would support the government spending additional money to 
provide better programs for linguistic-minority students in public schools. The average 
response was 3.8 and results showed that there was one standard deviation from the mean. 
Table 4.4 

Part I. Attitudes toward the Role of the English Language in the United States 



Items n= 48 


% 

SA=5 


% 

A=4 


% 

U=3 


% 

D=2 


% 

SD=1 


M 


SD 


1 . To be considered American one should 
speak English 


27 


25 


6 


20.8 


14.5 


3.1 


1.63 


2. English should be the official language 
of the United States 


41.6 


29 


0 


8 


18.7 


3.5 


1.62 


3. I would support the govemmCTit 
spending additional money to provide 
better programs for linguistic- 
minority students in public schools 


31 


43.7 


10.4 


2 


4 


3.8 


1.19 


4. Local and state governments should 
require that all government business 
(including voting) be conducted only 
in English 


12.5 


20.8 


14.5 


31 


20.8 


2.6 


1.30 


5. It is important that peq>le in the U. S. 
learn a language in addition to English 


72.9 


22.9 


4 


0 


0 


4.6 


0.62 



From responses to item 4, 51% of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed that 
local and state governments should require that all government business (including voting) 
be conducted in Fnglish. The average response was 2.6 which means that teachers tended 
to disagree. The re maining 49% of teachers either agreed with the statement or were 
uncertain about how to respond. 

Statement 5 asked teachers if it is important that people in the U. S. learn a language 
in addition to English. Results indicated that the majority of respondents strongly agreed 
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(72.9%) with the statement. The average response was 4.6 or agree. This finding helped 
explain the teachers’ disagreement with the previous statement concerning the use of 
English to conduct government business. 

Most teachers were in agreement with the idea that English should be the official 
language of the United States and that to be an American one should speak English. 
However, teachers recognize that languages other than English should be embraced in the 
U. S. The United States is a multilingual society that consists of people fi-om many 
countries who represent many languages. 

Also, people in the U. S. are in constant contact with countries fi:om around the 
world for travel, business, political, or diplomatic reasons. Therefore, to compete 
successfiiUy in the global market and to take advantage of communication technologies, 
co mp etency in two or more languages should be embraced. Furthermore, to be effective 
in international contexts inter-cultural understanding and cross-cultural con^tetency are 
necessary (Krashen, 1996). 

Students fi’om different nations should have the opportunity to develop their 
heritage language as well as English, but in order to offer special programs for language 
minority students such as Spanish as a heritage language for Hispanic students, additional 
fimding is necessary for teacher training on methodologies, curriculum and materials to 
teach those courses effectively. Teachers’ opinions were divided in the requirement of the 
use of E nglish only for people to conduct government business (including voting). 

It seems like teachers’ opinions were divided because there are immigrants on a 
daily basis that conK to this country who need time to learn the English language but who 




have to conduct government business in order to follow what is required of them in order 
to survive. Sometimes they use translators until they have learned enough English to 
perform tasks on their own. 

Results from item 5 indicated that Spanish as a foreign language teachers practice 
the idea conveyed in the statement since they have learned Spanish in addition to English 
or English in addition to Spanish. 

Part II of the scale consisted of 8 statements. Results from responses to these 
statements are provided in Table 4.5. Statement 6 asked teachers if parents of non or 
limited English proficient students should be counseled to speak English with their children 
whenever possible. Findings indicated that 35% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed. 
But, as can be seen in Table 4.5, 44% of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed with the 
statement. 

This might be due to teachers’ experiences of parents who do not speak English or 
they caimot learn English as fast as their children do which often makes it difficult for 
parents to speak English with their children. Also, it might be due to teachers’ opinion that 
the home language is important in helping preserve the femily heritage. 

Statement 7 asked teachers if the rapid learning of English should be a priority for 
non-English proficient or limited English proficient students even if it means they lose their 
ability to speak their native language. Results indicated that 64% of teachers disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with this statement. The average response was 2.3 which means that 
teachers tended to disagree and the standard deviation from the mean was 1.42. Thirteen 
percent (13%) of teachers responded as imcertain about the statement. 
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Table 4.5 



Part n. Attitudes toward the Use off English at Home and at School by Linguistic 
Minority Populations 



Items n= 48 % 

SA=5 


% 

A=4 


II 

U) 


% 

D=2 


% 

SD=1 


M 


SD 


6. Parents of non or limited English 10 

profici^t students should be counseled 
to speak English with their children 
v^enevCT possible 


25 


19 


15 


29 


2.6 


1.43 


7. The rapid learning of English should 17 
be a priority for non-English proficient 
or limited English proficient students 
even if it means they lose their ability 
to speak their native language 


4 


13 


35 


29 


2.3 


1.42 


8. Having a non or limited English 6 

proficient student in the classroom is 
detrimental to the learning of other 
students 


0 


10 


29 


52 


1.7 


1.09 


9. It is unreasonable to expect a regular 8 

classroom teacher to teach a child vfho 
does not speak English 


29 


15 


21 


13 


2.5 


1.56 


10. Regular classroom teachers should be 33 
required to receive pre-service or in- 
service training to be prepared to meet 
the needs of linguistic minorities 


23 


8 


10 


2 


3.0 


1.77 


1 1 . At school, learning of the English 1 7 

language by non- or limited English 
proficient studoits should take 
precedence over learning subject matter 


15 


8 


35 


6 


2.4 


1.65 


12. Most non and limited English 2 

proficient students are not motivated to 
learn English 


12.5 


6 


37.5 


27 


1.7 


1.16 


13. Most non and limited English 6 

proficient students often use unjustified 
claims of discrimination as an excuse 
for not doing well in school 


6 


20.8 


25 


16.6 


1.8 


1.46 



Note: percentages may not add up to 100% due to rounding or missing cases. 



These results seemed to indicate that although learning English is inportant, children 
should not lose their native language. These findings are consistent with teacher’s opinions 
fi-om the survey results because there most teachers indicated positive attitudes toward 
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children preserving their native language and their family heritage. Statement 8 as shown 
in Table 4.5 asked teachers if having a non or limited English proficient student in the 
classroom is detrimental to the learning of other students. Findings were that 81% of 
teachers disagreed (29%) or strongly disagreed (52%) with this statement where the 
average response was 1 .7 or strongly disagree and there was one standard deviation fi’om 
the meaa This seems to indicate that most teachers of Spanish as a foreign language have 
positive attitudes toward non or limited English proficiency students in their classroom is 
not detrimental to the learning of other students. 

Findings for statement 9 were that 37% of teachers felt that it is unreasonable to 
expect a regular classroom teacher to teach a child who does not speak English while 32% 
disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement. Of teachers who responded, 14% were 
uncertain about the statement. This might be due to not having had limited English 
proficient students in their classes. 

In comparison, Byrnes and Kiger (1994) examined the attitudes of 191 regular 
classroom teachers with children of limited English proficiency. They found that 62% of 
these teachers had negative attitudes about having a LEP student in their classes. The 
results of their study did not support the findings fi’om this research. 

Data analyzed fi’om statement 10 indicated that 55% of teachers agree or strongly 

agree that regular classroom teachers should be required to receive pre-service or in-service 

% 

tr aining to be prepared to meet the needs of linguistic minorities. These results can be 
attributed to the teachers of Spanish as a foreign language observations of regular 
classroom teachers’ reaction when they had linguistic minority students in their classes. 
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Findings also indicated that 19% of teachers opted not to respond to the statement 
probably because they have not had the experience of having linguistic minority students 
in their classes. On the average, the response to this statement was 3.0 or uncertain which 
demonstrates that teachers were not sure about their opinion on the statement. The 
variability among responses was 1 .77 from the mean. 

Snow (1990) co nfir med the findings from item 10. She stated that the American 
educational system is challenged daily to meet the special needs of linguistically and 
culturally diverse students because of a shortage of school persoimel trained to meet their 
specific needs. Clair (1993) suggested that pre-serviced and in-service teacher education 
progr ams need to embrace the social, political, and cultural realities of diverse students 
populations. Dialogues on diversity issues with parents and administrators need to be 
conducted. 

Statement 1 1 asked teachers if at school, learning of the English language by non- 
or limited English proficient students should take precedence over learning subject matter. 
Results indicated that 41% of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed. This suggests that 
teachers felt that learning English is as important as learning subject matter so students can 
develop linguistic and academic skills as it is required of native English speaking students. 

While 32% of teachers either agreed or strongly agreed with the statement, this 
suggested that teachers might fesel that non or limited English proficient students should 
learn English skills before they are required to learn subject matter. The results also 
indicated that 8% of teachers opted not to respond to the statement maybe because of their 
lack of experience with this type of students in their classes. However, the average 
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response was 2.4 with a variability of 1.65. Presented in Table 4.5 is also the analysis of 
data from statement 12 which asked teachers if most non and limited English proficient 
students are not motivated to leam English. Results showed that 64% of teachers disagreed 
or strongfy disagreed with the statement which seems to indicate that teachers believe that 
non and limited English proficient students are motivated to leam English. They also 
seemed to be sensitive to the fact that it takes time to acquire a second language and 
students do want and try to leam English. The average response to this statement was 1.7 
or strongly disagree and there was one standard deviation from the mean. 

Lambert (1963) found that when children have positive attitudes toward the other 
language group and the determination to leam that language, those are determining factors 
in the development of the second language skills. Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kangas (1977) 
proposed the Thresholds Theory which describes that children might fall in one of the 
following thresholds, 1) when they have low levels of competence in both languages there 
are negative cognitive effects, 2) when they have competence in one language, the 
consequences might te positive or negative, and 3) when children have competence in two 
lang uages, their cognitive effects are positive. 

Cummins (1980) pointed out that students in second language programs achieve 
high levels of fimctional proficiency in two languages but when one or both languages are 
not fimctioning fully because of the negative attitude to learning through the second 
language, cognitive functioning and academic performance may also be negatively affected. 

Statement 13 asked teachers if most non and limited English proficient students 
often use unjustified claims of discrimination as an excuse for not doing well in school. 
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Data analysis indicated that 41% of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed with the 
statement while 20% of teachers were uncertain about their opinion to the statement and 
23% opted not to respond at all. This suggests that 43% of teachers may not have 
experienced situations in which students used unjustified claims not to do well in school. 
The average response to this statement was 1.8 or strongly disagree with a standard 
deviation of 1 .46. 

Discussion 

The findin gs of this study using the LATS scale indicated the opinions of teachers 
were almost evenly divided in several of the statements. However, the findings seemed to 
suggest that children should be provided opportunities to develop their heritage language 
as well as English. 

That all students can learn regardless of their language, culture and ethnicity 
although students also learn though different styles and at different levels. If teachers are 
sensitive about meeting the needs of their students they also acquire tolerance and ways to 
accommodate and integrate these students in their classes. 

There are classrooms where non and limited English proficient students are 
fimstrated as much as the teacher. But once teachers realize that it takes time for these 
students to learn English in order to have access to the mainstream curriculum, their level 
of confidence increases. This is enhanced by the use effective instructional strategies such 
as graphic organizers and cooperative learning strategies that can be learned from pre- 
service and in-service training activities that provide follow-ups. 
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Based on results from the LAPS scale, items that provoked disagreement among 
teachers were used to develop a question guide for the group interview with teachers. The 
results from this qualitative research technique expanded our body of knowledge about the 
opinions of teachers regarding the education of limited English proficient students and 
Hispanic students in particular. The results of the group interview can be found in Chapter 
5 of this study. 
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QUALITATIVE RESEARCH RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Chapter 5 reports the qualitative research results and discussion of this study. It is 
divided into two sections. The first section presents the results and discussion of the group 
interview of teachers and the second section presents the results and discussion of the nine 
individual interviews with teachers, principals, and guidance counselors fi-om three urban 
high schools. 

S.l Results and Discussion of Group Interview 

When teachers were mailed the survey and the scale, a letter was also included in 
the mailin g requesting their assistance in completing both research instruments and in 
filling out a portion at the bottom of the letter to indicate whether they were interested in 
participating in a group interview. Seven (7) teachers responded representing 6 different 
schools in the three research study school districts. Five of the 7 teachers participated in 
the groiqj interview representing 4 schools and 2 school districts. These five teachers were 
assigned fictitious names to protect their identity when reporting the results. Participants’ 
fictitious names and ethnicity are as follows: Pamela (Hispanic), Rita (Hispanic), Stacey 
(White), Juana.(Hispanic), and Vilma (Hispanic). 

Questions for the group interview were formulated fi'om the results of items in the 
survey and the scale wiiere teachers reported disagreement in their overall responses. The 
The format of the interview was semi-structured and fece to face. This interview was tape 
recorded and generated 30 pages of single spaced transcribed notes. The interview included 
8 questions and the responses provided a more in depth understanding of the problem. 
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implementation of a Spanish for native speakers language program at her school. 
Therefore, this participant was included in this study. 

Interview with guidance counselor at high school A 

I started the interview by telling the guidance counselor that high school A is one 
of the schools with the largest number of Hispanic students in the state of Louisiana. 

I asked her how many Hispanic students they had this year. She responded as follows: 

I believe that our population would be at least one third. I think it is 
pretty evenly divided, one third black, one third white, one third 
Hispanic. About 600, that was what it was at the beginning of the 
school year. 

I asked how many Hispanic Spanish speaking students she thought they had in 
terms of those who are literate in their native language and she said that 70% or 80% were 
able to pass the proficiency test in Spanish I and Spanish II and not even take the course. 
She explained that her school district administers this test in April of each year to any 
student who wants to take it. It includes listening, speaking, reading, writing and grammar. 
Hispanic students who pass the Spanish I and/or Spanish II test, cam the two foreign 
language Carnegie units required by some universities and now by the TOPS state 
scholarship program. 

I continued our interview by briefly describing to the counselor some of my 
earlier findings in the group interview. I told her that based on interviews I had conducted 
with various teachers of Spanish as a foreign language, they felt that there are two groups 
of Hispanic students. One group who speaks the Spanish language only but they lack the 
grammar and literacy skills. These students are usually U. S. bom or they had limited 
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schooling in their native language. The other group is proficient in their native language but 
they could benefit from being placed in higher level courses of Spanish like, Spanish HI, IV 
or advanced placement courses. 

I told the counselor that teachers also felt that these students should not be mixed 
with English speaking students in Spanish I or II levels because of the different 
communicative skills in Spanish. For Hispanic students to benefit from developing their 
language, teachers felt that there needs to exist another course for them such as Spanish for 
Spanish speakers. I asked the counselor how she felt about these teachers’ opinions and 
she responded as follows: 

I am a little familiar with that. Prior to coming to this school I was a 
guidance counselor at aiK>ther school There we divided our Hispanic 
speaking students into native speakers and it worked very well. I 
think that what you are talking about depends on the particular school 
and the particular administrator that is in charge of curriculum and 
instruction. At that time we had an administrator who was our 
assistance principal for instruction, who saw a need to do that so we 
did divide our students and we tried to get them into a section of 
Spanish II or III or IV. The Ill’s and the IV Spanish kids were 
honors credits and they were grouped together with another native 
Hispanic speaking student rather than beginning Spanish and it 
worked quite well. We saw the need for it on the other school and 
that’s why they put it in place but I think it’s truly dependent on the 
administmtion. Here they would try to look at it. It just depends on 
how it fits into your schedule and how many ESL teachers that you 
have and if your ESL teachers are willing to do that. I think you have 
to look at the whole picture it’s not just OK we want to put the 
Hispanic kids in, it’s a great idea but whether the technicalities of all 
of this can be worked out within the master schedule. 

She had experience with scheduling native Spanish speakers into a course that 
was called Spanish for natives at the high school \\iiere she worked previously and her main 
concerns were the master schedule, the administration, and the teachers. She felt that if the 
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administration of high school A would be willing to look at the possibilities, courses of 
Spanish for native speakers could probably be implemented but that scheduling students to 
go into a specific course was not an easy task. She emphasized her scheduling concern by 
saying: 



I think that your big stumbling block and I hate to go back to this, it’s 
your master schedule. We have so many students who were 
requesting Spanish. Our French numbers were down and our Spanish 
numbers were way up we couldn’t even meet all the request. I mean, 
we have two Spanish teachers and one French teacher and the 
numbers were extremely high at the beginning of the year. In August 
your classes are packed, as the year goes on your classes get smaller 
and smaller. But uh...with Spanish in particular, students view it as an 
easier course to take than French so you have your English speaking 
kids who need two years of a fiireign language and they are going into 
Spanish more often than French. 

This guidance counselor felt that it would be diflBcult to implement Spanish for 
native speakers at this school although they had the numbers of Hispanic students who 
could benefit firom those type of courses. She also said that they didn’t offer Spanish IV 
and Sp anish advanced placement courses therefore the literate Hispanic students could not 
be placed there. 

It seemed like if the administration would be willing to recognize the need of both 
groups of Hispanic students they would hire an additional Spanish teacher that would use 
two hours daily to teach Spanish as a heritage language classes and use the rest of the 
instructional time to satisfy the need for the foreign language credits of English speaking 
students. 
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She described that the way they overcame the scheduling problem at her previous 
school was by asking the students if they were native speakers of Spanish. If they answered 
yes, the counselors would make a note of that on their schedule. She continued describing 
that process by explaining: 

When it came time to put those sections into the computer we knew 
the names to group them together. We would actually just make a 
note if the student told us that they were a native speaker, that was 
their first lan gua g e at home then we had a list of those kids that we 
could put into a particular section and we would have just the section 
like Hispanic speakers in Spanish II or the native speakers would go 
into a certain section of Spanish III and it was through talking with 
them that they would tell us, ‘Yes, I speak Spanish at home,’ so we 
would know that. 

She added that in Spanish IQ classes, Hispanic students were mixed with English 
native speakers because they did not have the numbers to create one class just for native 
Spanish speakers. All of the information she was providing was related to her previous 
school but she said that at her present school, Spanish speaking students do not select 
Spanish IQ as an elective because they feel they have completed their foreign language two 
year requirement if they passed the placement tests. 

She felt that Hispanic students decide to take the placement tests in Spanish so 
they can take other electives. To that effect, she had observed that (literate) Hispanic 
students prefer to take elective courses such as AP Calculus, AP Biology or AP English. 
The counselor described scheduling problems at her present school and offered suggestions 
on how scheduling problems were overcome at her previous school, she fek that Hispanic 
students at high school A would not chose Spanish for natives as an elective course if they 
passed the placement tests because they wanted to enroll in other electives. She aflSrmed: 
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I think it is a needed thing, especially for the Hispanic students to be 
placed in a class with other Hispanic students because grammar is 
always a problem. All the kids can speak it very well.. .it’s the 
grammar and the reading and the writing of it. If they are going to 
have a problem, that’s where the problem is gonna be. 

I asked the guidance counselor if grammar was a problem for native speakers of 
Spanish, what could be done to correct the situation. She emphasized that creating a class 
of Sp anish fijr native speakers would be up to the principal and the assistant principal. She 
ejq)lained that the assistant principal is the school’s instructional leader of curriculum and 
instruction and that he brings ideas to the principal. She exclaimed, “We need to look at 
creating a class for our Hispanic students who are native speakers!.” 

We concluded the interview with her strong recommendation that I talk to the 
department head of foreign languages at her previous school because she was the lady who 
first came to her with the idea of creating a class for Hispanic Spanish speaking students. 
She said that this teacher went to the assistant principal of the school and said, “I would 
love to do this, you know we can divide these kids up. I can spend more time with them, 
we can challenge them more,” and the counselor said it was this teacher who made a 
Sp anish for native speakers course happen at her previous school. 

PascoBssnoiiB 

Content analysis fi'om this interview suggested that there are barriers to the 
implementation of Spanish as a heritage language courses for Hispanic students. For 
example, the guidance counselor at high school A felt that these are some of the barriers: 
1) not enough students that would make a class (although there are 600 Hispanic students 
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at this school, 2) the master schedule, 3) Hispanic students might not be interested in 
developing their Spanish language skills, 4) Hispanic students enroll in other elective 
courses once they pass the Spanish placement tests, and 5) school administration decides. 

The barriers above are consistent with findings fi-om the group interview. For 
example, teachers felt that guidance counselors are not aware of the different Spanish 
proficiency levels of Hispanic students therefore Hispanic students scheduled in Spanish as 
a foreign language courses represent at least two levels, Spanish literate and Spanish non- 
literate. The Spanish placement tests offered by school district where school A is located 
does not allow Hispanic students to take Spanish as an elective course because most 
students pass the tests and enroll in other elective courses. 

Group interview finding s suggested that for Spanish as a heritage language to be 
offered, parents, teachers, and students need to put pressure on the school administration. 
The guidance counselor felt that the principal and curriculum coordinator of her school are 
the ones who decide the planning and implementation of new courses. 

ImdividmiaB inteHriew witlh tteaclhier of Spanish as a foreign ianguage at high school A 

I was able to interview one of the teachers of Spanish as a foreign language at 
high school A. She was very accommodating and willing to participate in the study. At the 
time of the interview, during the spring semester of 1999 she was teaching Spanish I and 
n and she said that she had been teaching Spanish for 1 1 years but this was her first year 
at this particular school. 
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I asked her how many Hispanic students were enrolled in her classes and she 
responded that 40% to 45% of the students in her classes were Hispanic. She said that 
most of the Hispanic students in her classes did not know about the placement tests. 
However, she said that she was one of the teachers who administered the test in April of 
1999 and only a few of her Spanish I Hispanic students took the exam and tested out of 
Spanish n. I also asked how Hispanic students were performing in her Spanish classes and 
she said that some of them lack the grammar background which creates a problem for her. 
I asked her, “What are some of the grammar problems they create?.” She explained: 

Well when I am presenting something to them and they may have been 
used to expressing certain things in a certain way but when I present 
it to them in a more formal way the question... you know... when they 
ask, ‘Why is it this way?’ and so forth and I explain that maybe they 
have slang such as we do in the U. S. and it may be difficult for them 
to understand the correct pronunciation of whatever it is we are 
discussing at the time. 

This information only told me that students were studying terminology and 
grammatical te rms in Spanish that were unfamiliar to them. She made more specific 
comments that these students lacked skills such as subject-verb agreement. 

I asked if at her school there could be a possibility to separate Hispanic students 
into a group to form a Spanish for Spanish speakers’ class. She explained that Hispanic 
students would feel singled out which would result in some negativism. I asked her that if 
the students were told that this class would help them develop their language, would they 
be w illing to enroll. She responded that it would be necessary to address that benefit 
continuously and to explain to them that the separation would only be for their personal 



improvement. 



Our conversation moved on to the topic of literate Hispanic students. I asked if 
these students were being placed in Spanish III or IV . She was not sure but she said that 
all students needed had to successfully conplete Spanish I and II before entering those high 
level courses of Spanish III or IV. I asked her if she could recommend to the school 
administration to transfer literate Hispanic students to Spanish III or IV from her Spanish 
I and n classes and she indicated that it depends on the school’s assistant principal (also the 
instructional coordinator). 

I asked if the school’s assistant principal would be open to that suggestion and 
she said, “I am not sure.” I asked if there were Hispanic students enrolled in the Spanish 
III and IV classes and she said, “I assume that the majority of them are Hispanic.” 

I ended my interview with this teacher by asking, “How prepared should a 
teacher be to teach Spanish as a heritage language?. What kind of background should 
he/she have?. I explained to the teacher that this was assuming that there was such a course 
at this school and she responded: 

They should have some exposure to the different dialects that are 
spoken in the Spanish countries because as we know just as in the 
United States, different areas of the country has slangs and certain 
expressions and those same things exist throughout the Hispanic 
countries. So, by all means, the teacher would have to be exposed to 
all areas where there might be some variance in the language that is 
spoken. 

It seemed like her main concern teaching Hispanic students was related to having 
knowledge about the words and expressions that vary from country to country in Latin 
America. She was aware that if teachers have some of this knowledge and are flexible 
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about wbat Hispanic students bring with to the classroom, these teachers will be prepared 
to meet their needs. 

Discussion 

Content analysis of the data suggests that not all Hispanic students took the 
Spanish placement test therefore, teachers of Spanish had from 8 to 10 Hispanic students 
in their classes and their lack of grammar skills were a challenge for these teachers. In 
addition, Hispanic students represented different Spanish speaking countries as well as 
different varieties of the Spanish language. 

The findings above were supported by results from the group interview in that 
Hispanic students possess different proficiency levels and cultural backgrounds. Also, that 
Hispanic students don’t trust the English native Spanish teachers’ proficiency in Spanish as 
they ask why this is said this way or another. For example, during the group interview one 
of the participants said that it takes her a full semester before Hispanic students begin to 
understand that she is proficient in Spanish. 

Results from the interview with the guidance counselor were consistent with 
those obtained from the interview with the teacher in that the school’s instructional 
coordinator (assistant principal) would decide if Spanish as a heritage language courses 
could be implemented at this school. 

A piece of information not provided by the survey, scale or group interview 
results or the literature review but was provided during the interview with the teacher at 
high school A was that if Hispanic students are grouped in a heritage language course they 
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could feel “ single d out” which could have negative results. In my opinion, communication 
with students and their parents would need to h^pen to stress that Hispanic students would 
be grouped for only a period a day to receive Spanish as a heritage language classes to 
develop their Spanish skills and not as a segregation measure. 

Individual interview with teacher of Spanish as a foreign language (Laura) 
recommended by guidance counselor at high school A 

I was eager to follow up the recommendation of the guidance counselor at high 
school A in regards to talking to the teacher who was able to implement the Spanish for 
native speakers course at her high school. I was able to locate this teacher and set up an 
appointment. This teacher did not receive the survey and the scale I had mailed out earlier. 

On May 10, 1999 1 met with this teacher and I briefly explained the purpose of 
the study. I will refer to this teacher as Laura. I was eager to find out fi-om Laura why and 
how the course was implemented, what was taught and why the course was no longer 
offered. 

Laura explained that together with another Spanish teacher they decided to 
request to the school administration a separate course for Hispanics because they observed 
that Hispanic students became bored in the regular Spanish as a foreign language courses. 
They felt that students got bored because teachers would start with the basics, “the very 
minor things which were already familiar to Hispanic students.” 

However, when these teachers assessed the students they really did not know 
their language. For exan^le, Laura explained: 
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Question 1 asked: 

According to the scale resnlts, 70% of yon feel that English should be the official 
language of the U.S. while 30% of yon feel that it should not be. Why do you think 
more than half of you feel that English should be the official language and some of 
you don’t feel that way? 

Juana was the first one to volunteer an answer to this question: 

I feel it should be English the language of the U. S., after aU, why not?. 

This is an English heritage country and I know that in the early 1800's they 
were looking for another language to make it official and they were thinking 
about making German the official language. But they ended up choosing 
English ^^1lich is OK for me and if that is the cultural heritage, why change 
and get another language?. I agree that Hispanics for example, should keep 
Spanish as f>art of their heritage language but that doesn’t mean that I think 
in anyway that English shouldn’t be the official language. 

Stacey added her own opinion: 

I totally agree. I think that English should be the official language of the 
U. S. I think there should be one and not many. I think it makes the legal 
system easier, it makes education easier, it makes books easier, libraries, 
everything and I don’t say that there shouldn’t obviously be a second 
language, third language learning but I think that there should be one official 
language. 

Ramona agreed with the opinions of the other two participants when it was her turn 
to respond. But she also said that: 

All countries have one language that is the common bond for everyone who 
lives there, wfiio was bom there or who comes to live there. But I feel that 
sometimes people can get very narrow minded and miss the boat and that 
we are a global community and having an official language doesn’t mean 
closing doors to other languages and I think for too long in this country, we 
have closed the door to other languages. 

However, Pamela had a different point of view. She felt that although English 
should be the official language, people should not be penalized for not speaking in English. 
She declared, “I am talking you know, work. Two people cannot communicate in their 
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own language just because they should speak English.” Furthermore, Pamela feh that this 
is a multicultural society because people from so many countries live here and they give a 
lot to this country. “This has to be taken into consideration you know, it’s a lot of prejudice 
for people that speak another language other than EnglisL” Pamela came to Louisiana from 
a Spanish-speaking Caribbean island as a high school student. During her last two years of 
high school, she was enrolled in ESL classes. Now she has been an ESL teacher herself for 
the past three years. 

Vilma also gave her opinion and she declared; 

Everytody agrees that there is only one language that is official, it happens 
in every country, there is no difference. There is always a group of people 
that would speak another language. 

She provided Latin America as an example by saying that “there are Indian groups 

wiio speak Spanish phis their own language and those societies make concessions for those 

who are not yet proficient in Spanish.” She also added that: 

Afnca is a primary example, same thing. I think that all children have the 
right to be ^ucated. If they don’t speak English, I don’t think that should 
stop them from being educated in their mother tongue whatever that is. I 
don’t think they should be denied education. 



The attitude of all participants was positive towards the belief that English should 
be the official language of the United States because it unites and forms a common bond. 
But they also felt that other languages used by the people who make up this country need 
to be recognized and allowed because this is multicultural society and its people make daily 
contributions to help the U.S. be the country it is. 
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At the same tinw, teachers feh that we need to be careful with the message we send 
about English as an oflScial language because there is prejudice and that notion creates more 
prejudice against languages, cultures, and people other than the English naainstream. The 
results obtained in the group interview for question 1 confirm the findings fi’om the same 
question asked in the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale. 

I agree with teachers that English should be an ofScial language of the United States 
but I feel that other languages can also become oflScial languages. For exanple, the Spanish 
language is the second most commonly spoken language in the U. S. and it can also become 
an oflScial language. Other countries have two or more oflScial languages. For example, 
Switzerland has three oflScial languages, German, French, and ItaSan and I feel that the 
United States can recognize Spanish as an oflScial language. 

Question 2 asked: 

Accordiinig to ttie scalle resmiDts, 33% of yom feel tlhat governininiemt basniniess slhoiiiW lb® 
comdiucted omly im EungMsIi (nundundamg votiimg). Wlhy do yoa tlhiBinilkyoiii feel tlbatt way? 

From scale results, 51% of participants disagreed with the statement above and 
the rest were uncertain about what to respond. The mean response was 2.6 or disagree 
with an inclination to agree which had a value of 3. Pamela confirmed the attitude of the 
majority of participants by responding: 

I don’t feel that way, no because it’s true that I agree that there should be 
an oflScial language and English has been the language, you know, that is 
the heritage so wity not continuing with it. But you also get people fi-om all 
over that are not ready yet. They are people that have not been here for 
such a long time. They need to understand what is going on, they need to 
understand wfiat they join and why not in political things, things that are so 
important for the country. 
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Vilma also disagreed with the statement. She believed that there are people who 
have lived in this country for a long time but have yet to grasp the language so she felt that 
government needs to provide concessions for these people. “There are nationals who are 
proficient in English but they can’t read and write but yet they have the right to vote. 

She made a very strong point about equality. While one group was not proficient 
in English^ they were penalized by not allowing them to vote until they learned English and 
became citizens which gives them the right. Yet you have the other group of U. S. bom 
E nglish proficient citizens who can’t read or write English but they are given the right to 
vote”. In Vilma’s own words: 

If you are making concessions for the people that don’t know how to 
read and write what about those who have the same problem but in a 
different language and you want them to vote, you want their vote, and 
they are able to vote but because of the language barrier you are telling 
them, no, you cannot vote because you know another language and 
mostly are people older that 18 . 

Ranwna responded that when we think of government we need to think in broad 
terms meaning that we are not going to translate every document. Rather, translations can 
be for specific geographic areas. She said, “In this area, we know that we have large 
populations like the Chinese in San Francisco and the Hispanics in San Antonio. There, 
it would be ^propriate for documents to be printed in both languages.” She provided the 
following example: 

In Puerto Rico we have everything printed in Spanish but underneath 
everything is in English, everything, every single document, birth 
certificates, marriage licenses, everything is bilingual. I know that’s a 
separate and a very unique situation but we can do that here by area. 
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Stacey disagreed with the rest of die respondents maintaining that bilingual documents 
were not needed for people who were not yet proficient in English. She mentioned her 
mother as an exanqile of someone vv^o immigrated to the U. S. and who did not go through 
ESL classes vsten ^ went to school because there were none available. She expressed her 
opinion: 

People vdx) are motivated to learn will learn and that is the reason why 
I feel very strongly that we don’t need to babysit adults. They... some 
responsibility of being an American fells on them and if the very least 
they can do is speak our own language whatever that is, whatever it is 
we should all speak the same language. 

Discussion 

The scale results support the 33% of teachers wfiose opinion was that government 
business should be conducted in English. This was evidenced when Stacey said that some 
of the responsibilities of being an American fells on adults learning English. While 41% of 
teachers disagreed with the statement from the scale results, group interview results of most 
teachers were in disagreement with the statement because they felt that adults who do not 
speak E nglish need to fimction in this society. Therefore they need to be provided 
translations so they will not wait to learn English to be able to conduct government 
business. 

This suggested that teachers felt that adults need to be provided documents and 
instructions in their native language. For exanple, my parents who are from Honduras have 
become residents of the U. S. In order for them to be allowed to drive they needed to 
obtain a driver’s license. The two tests required by the Office of Motor Vehicles were in 
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F.nglish and when my parents took the tests they were unable to pass them. This meant they 
could not legally drive to perform sinqjle tasks such as going to the supermarket. I was able 
to locate a study manu al and found a bilingual friend who could study with them. Finally, 
after the third attempt they were able to obtain their driver’s license. 

For my sister, obtaining a driver’s license was simpler. She went to the Office of 
Motor Vehicles in New Orleans where they offered both tests in Spanish and she was able 
to pass them on the first try. This allowed her to drive to English classes in order to prepare 
for admission to a university. The two scenarios I have presented reflect the need for native 
language support while adults are allowed time and opportunities to learn English so they 
can survive and fimction in the mainstream American society. 

Question 3 asked: 

Results from the scale tell us tbat 47% off you agree that parerats off limited Englisii 
proficient students sliouid speak Euglislii to tkeir ciiiWren but, 44% off you disagree. 
Wiiat are some off tiie reasons you agree wkile others disagree?. 

Pamela was in the group that disagreed because she felt that sometimes if children 
don’t speak E nglish^ parents won’t speak English which is very difficult. She mentioned 
that she has a son, and that at home all their communication is in Spanish because even 
though he was bom in the U. S., his roots are Hispanic: 

I want him to have the culture, I want him to have the language. He speaks 
English fluently even better than Spanish because at school he is exposed to 
the writing, the reading, the listening, everything. Now... at home all we do 
is Spanish and he is pretty fluent in Spanish as well I will never speak English 
to him. 
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Pamela’s statement was very strong since she felt that passing on her language and 
culture to her son is more important to her than what others might think about parents 
speaking F.nglish to their children at home. In part this might be because she knew fully that 
her son was fluent in English because of the exposure he received at school. 

Ramona described her ejqwrience as a Hispanic mother of two grown children. She 
said that at home they spoke Spanish and that ^\hen her son was very young she would read 
story books in Spanish. She added, “They know children’s songs in Spanish because that’s 
wlien the brain is more receptive for that. So you have to take advantage of that and feed 
h.” She also explained that when her children were in high school they enrolled in Spanish 
as a foreign language courses for four years and tested out of the Spanish advanced 
placement course. 

Because of her children’s ejqx)sure to two languages, Ramona felt that her daughter 
was motivated to become a linguist for the U.S. Army. Her daughter took a step further 
in her career and also became certified in Russian. Ramona described her children’s 
ejqjerience in high school while enrolled in Spanish as a foreign language classes as follows: 

And what was wonderful was that as they were learning Spanish in high 
school their E nglish grades inproved even more because they were made 
aware from scratch of the grammar, they are wonderful writers. Learning 
the Spanish in high school made them become more aware of their English 
language and now they have the best of both worlds. 

Ramo na’s first hand ejqwrience at seeing the benefits of developing the literacy skills 
in Spanish among her children resulted in developing literacy skills in English which also 
assisted her children in valuing languages. 
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Stacey had the most negative attitudes toward the preceding questions but she 
started to look at issues in an analytical way based on information others in the group were 
providing as well as their own experiences. She shared her experience with a nephew 
whose mother speaks only French to him and who travels to France every year to visit his 
maternal relatives and grandparents. Although he understands his mother when she speaks 
French to him, Stacey said that he answers in English. Stacey added: 

He feels uncomfortable speaking French but he understands it entirely and 
you know he speaks it fluently because he talks to his grandparents and 
&mily over there. I think parents should speak in their native... I think they 
should teach their children as much about themselves and their Emilies and 
who they are because that’s their femily, their life, it’s everything. 

Juana had been very quiet listening to the others talk about their children and how 
important it was for them to maintain the Spanish language and culture at home. Juana 
described her own experience upon arriving to the U.S. with three young children. “For 
the very first day we made a law of the land that at home it was only Spanish.” She told her 
children that outside their home they could speak all the English they wanted because after 
all the world around them was going to speak English. “The three are fully bilingual. 
Son^inKS they make little mistakes that are of connotation than of knowledge.. .uh... they 
have no trouble at all.” 

She also added that she understands the problem when children learn English 
quickly and they only want to communicate in English at home but it takes longer for the 
parents to learn English. Therefore, sometimes parents don’t know what is going on 
because they caimot communicate. In Juana’s own words, “The kids know more English 
than Spanish and the parents know Spanish and very little English.” She explained that in 
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cases where parents already speak English and are educated it is fine to keep Spank:h at 
home. In reference to this she said, “So I mean this is in cases like ours in which parents 
are literate in English and are educated people we can keep it like that. Spanish only at 
home.” 

But she felt that to ask parents to speak English at home to their children was 
unreasonable because most immigrant adults who come to the U. S. with their children are 
going to learn very little English and, “The only connection they have with the outside 
world is actually the children.” 

Ramona made reference to the n^nial and low paying jobs parents take due to their 
lack of English commxmication skills: 

Therefore, they have to work two jobs aiKi you have mothers who work one 
job fi-om 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. and then they take another fi’om 8:00 p.m. 
to 10:00 or 12:00 p.m. so they don’t have the time to take the course and 
they feel. .oh we have to survive, I don’t make enough money so I have to 
make anything. It’s like that. 

Bascussion 

In general, the information provided by participants in the scale was that 47% of 
teachers agreed that parents should be counseled to speak English to their children. At the 
same time, 44% of teachers disagreed. An analysis of findings fi-om the group interview are 
consistent with the 44% of teachers who disagreed with the statement. This might have 
been because they felt that parents should speak their native language with their children 
in order to keep the femify communication and to pass on their language and culture to their 
children. This suggests that the group interview did not support the scale’s findings. 
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My family and I have made an effort to pass on to my two sons our Spanish 
language and culture at home. But we also use English and both are able to switch fix>m 
Sp anish to English and vice-versa. My husband’s native language is English and although 
he is fluent in Spanish, he feels more comfortable with English. Therefore our sons speak 
to him in English and to me in Spanish. I try to use Spanish with my children beyond 
informal conversations or to give instructions, therefore we also play games, sing songs, 
and I read story books to them in Spanish. 

When my extended family visited us, the communication with my children was in 
Spanish. Also, nty oldest son (14 years old) became a translator for my parents many times 
while shopping or running errands. But my oldest son’s lack of formal instruction in 
Spanish limited him fi'om being able to easily respond in writing to letters and cards he has 
received fi'om my relatives in Honduras. 

During the group interview, Juana mentioned that if parents are educated and 
already b ilingual, it is acceptable to speak the native language at home as she has done with 
her femify. Both her husband and children were immigrants fi-om Ecuador. This suggests 
that parents who are not educated should learn English and speak it at home to their 
children, if possible. 

Patricia immigr ated fi*om Panama to the U.S. as a teenager and she was enrolled in 
E nglish as a second language classes while in high school. Later she got married and her 
children were bom in the U.S. However, she maintained that the Spanish language is what 
she uses at home because she wants to pass on her heritage. 
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Overall, findings suggested that most teachers felt it is important for parents to use 
their native language at hon« to be able to communicate with their children and to pass on 
their language and cultural heritage. 

Question 4 asked: 

From the scale results, 23% of you feel that the rapid learning of English in school 
should be the priority for LEP students even if they lose their first language. As 
Spanish teachers, how do you feel about this statement?. What are some of the 
drawbacks for students if they lose their first language?. 

Scale results were that 64% of participants disagreed with the above statement 
while 6% were not certain about what response to provide. It was very clear from the 
answers to the preceding question that although English learning is important for LEP 
students when they are at school, the native language should not be lost because that is 
what keeps parents and families connected. In addition, when children want to 
communicate only in English with their parents a communication gap arises if parents don’t 
speak English. Therefore, this seems to provide the reason why the majority of participants 
disagreed with the item. 

Additionally, Juana felt that students don’t have to lose their mother tongue 
because they are learning English. She felt that the language might not grow with them as 
they get older because they are not being educated in their mother tongue but she felt that 
the student wUl not lose what she/he has learned. She added: 

That’s what I have in my classroom, students who came here when they 
were 5, 6, 7, 8, and Spanish did not grow with them along with English 
and that’s why they speak a Spanish that is still probably 8 years old, or 
9 years old or 10 years old, and that’s my role, to teach them adult 
Spanish. 
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Pamela believed that it depends on their environment because probably they 
stopped practicing it at home. She felt that the communication children share with their 
parents is very important. She gave the following example about the message she was 
trying to convey to the group: 

My sister is not very fluent in English, she is a doctor, but at home she 
speaks broken English because she is trying so her youngest daughter 
is not willing to speak Spanish. She imderstands everything but she only 
speaks English even though she understands Spanish. 

Stacey added that as much as she agrees that at school children should be taught 
E nglish, she still felt that they should not te denied the opportunity of having what they can 
at home such as to learn another language, another culture. 

Discussion 

Findings suggested that although it is important that LEP children learn English, 
they should not lose their native language. Juana felt that if these children have been 
exposed to their native language at home they don’t lose what they have learned. However, 
she has had students in high school whose Spanish fluency level did not grow because of 
their lack of exposure to the language. This might indicate that the switch to English as the 
home language has stopped the growth of their Spanish language. 

PanKla descrited that her sister communicates with her young daughter in broken 
English because her daughter refuses to speak Spanish although she understands everything. 
Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kangas (1977) e?q)lain that there are children who have negative 
attitudes toward learning in the second language which might be due to their lack of skills 
in that language. 
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This seems to explain that Pamela’s niece feels more comfortable with English 



because she possesses the necessary skills to communicate. 



Question 5 asked: 

Thirty one percent (31%) of teachers agree that at school the learning of English 
should be more important for limited English proficient students than learning 
subject matter but 42% of you don’t think so and 21% of you did not respond or 
were not sure. Why do you think 42% of you feel that learning subject matter should 
be more important for LEP students? 

In regards to this question, Pamela explained that when she came to the U.S., she 
was a high school student and the main focus at school was to learn English. She said that 
when she was in ESL classes she was also taking other courses but still she felt lost because 
it was very hard for her to learn English because she was already 16 years old. She 
described her situation as follows; 

I have a lot of things that I have to struggle to leam on my own after I 
graduated fi'om high school because I didn’t know enough about 
biology, I didn’t know enough about calculus or the math courses I 
needed to take because the main focus was English and I did leam 
enough English in order to start college but didn’t know a lot of things 
I needed in college so, subject matter. 

Pamela felt that learning English should not be the only priority for LEP students 
when they are in school but a combination of learning English and subject matter. She felt 
that way because of her age when she came to the U. S. and because of the gaps in her 
learning of subject matter which caused her academic difficulties in college. She fiirther 
expired that she had difficulties passing the National Teachers’ Examination. This test 
is one of the requirements in Louisiana to obtain a teaching certificate. 
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V ilma agreed with Pamela’s statements as she described her own experience as 
a LEP student at the university level. She said that her history instructor was aware that 
she knew the content of that subject but that she could express that knowledge better in 
Spanish. Her instructor was from the Phillippines and he understood her situation and 
allowed her to respond in Spanish. 

Vilma said that she asked her biology instructor if she could tise her Spanish- 
English dictionary to take an exam and the instructor allowed it. She concluded by saying, 
“It depends on x^iio you have. Yes, your subject matter should be in English but you have 
to have concessions because you are going to get help if the instructor wants to help you 
and then you can make the transition from Spanish to English.” 

Stacey did not agree with the other participants. Therefore she added; 

My personal feeling about education is that you never, ever stop 
learning and what you get in high school and even when you get to 
college only teaches you how to learn, it doesn’t teach you the subject 
matter. I think that English should be the main focus for all students 
before it’s science, before math. Before anything because if you can 
function in your own language, any language, you can educate yourselfr 
you don’t even need a teacher. 




Pamela and Vilma fell in the 42% of teachers who agreed that learning subject 
mat ter is as imp ortant as learning English at school for LEP students. Stacey’s response 
fell in the 31% of teachers who felt that learning English at school is more important for 
LEP students. 

F inding s suggest that there are different opinions regarding the learning of subject 
matter verstis English, in general, most participants agreed that subject matter is as 
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important as English so that students can obtain the academic skills necessary to be 
promoted to the next grade level and to be prepared for college. In addition, teachers felt 
that educators who are sensitive to LEP students’ academic needs play a very important 
role when allowing them to use their native language to assist their comprehension of the 
subject matter. 

Lucas (1993) concluded that effective secondary schools hire minority staff who 
provide special programs to prepare students for college, they offer rigorous content 
courses including advanced and honor courses, and provide native language assistance 
through informal means such as peer tutoring or bilingual instructional aides. In schools 
where language minority students were academically successhil, Garcia (1991) found that 
teachers were highly committed to the educational success of their students and they had 
high academic expectations for all their students. Their instruction of basic skills and 
academic content was consistently organized around thematic units. 

Findings above indicate that just learning English is not enough for LEP students 
and attention should also be placed in the learning of academic content of the subject area 
courses in which they enroll. High school LEP students usually have a tremendous 
challenge as they try to meet graduation requirements while learning English in order to 
have access to the content of subjects. This challenge is greater among LEP students who 
are pre- literate in their native language and who have academic gaps in their education 
which might be due to discontinued schooling or deficient instruction. 
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Question 6 asked: 



Based on the survey resuKs, 72% of you agreed that you are willing to teach Spanish 
as a heritage language yet 74% of you feel that Spanish as a heritage language should 
be taught separate from Spanish as a foreign language. Why do you feel both should 
be taught separately? 

Pamela oflfered her opinion by saying that she thinks one of the main problems is 
that teaching Spanish to native Spanish speakers is not the same as teaching them Spanish 
as a foreign language because if a Spanish speaking student is not interested, the student 
will not leam anything. For exanple, for students who speak only English and who are just 
learning a new language it might be productive but for those who already speak Spanish 
there needs to be two types of instruction. Pamela reaflSrmed her point of view by 
explaining that, “Teaching Spanish to Spanish speaking kids and teaching Spanish to 
English speaking kids is two different things.” 

Juana agreed with Pamela and added, “In other words, teaching Spanish as a 
native language and teaching Spanish as a foreign language... they should be two different 
programs.” Stacey brought up a very interesting point by saying that if students were 
learning a language together, native and non-native, it would be easier at the elementary 
level because they are all learning how to read at the same time. But, mixing older students 
is more challenging. She found that her Spanish speaking students did not accept that she 
is proficient in Spanish because she is not a native. She exclaimed: 

They wanna combat me, they wanna fight me, they wanna argue with 
me at every level because I’m not a native Spanish speaker and it takes 
them half the semester before they even believe that I know who I am, 
that I know my subject!. 
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She feh that it is not a good idea to mix native speakers and non-native spealiers 
in a class with the purpose of learning Spanish. She added, “I don’t think it is a good 
blend.” Juana agreed with Stacey’s point of view and clarified that it would be easier to mix 
students in elementary school because they stUl look up to their teachers. 

Pamela also agreed with Stacey by saying that children woidd be at the same level 
because of the limited knowledge they have in one language or the other. High school 
students have more knowledge of their own language. She explained it as follows, “In high 
school, see, (Hispanic) teenagers have enough Spanish to move on to other topics, to other 
type of instruction, they are not at level I or level II.” 

Vihna responded quickly by saying that she had not encountered a problem of 
mixing students in her Spanish I classes. She used her Hispanic students to help those who 
are not proficient in Spanish. She felt that, “We have to work with what we have in our 
classroom so that’s why I have to spread myself” 

Juana said she had been fighting at her school for the last six years to establish a 
Spanish as a heritage language program. She felt that she had been successfiil because she 
now teaches Spanish III, IV and Advanced Placement. In addition, she taught Spanish II 
for non-native and native speakers of Spanish which is a problem. In her own words: 

It is a nightmare for two reasons, I have a class where I am teaching 
basic Spanish, teaching them to speak the language, basic grammar, 
writing, readings and I have students who most often than not have just 
come fi’om Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador and they come fi’esh fi*om 
their schools in those countries so they know how to read and write and 
speak, what are they doing in my class?. If I have a class that’s over 35 
or 38 I give them a workbook to work (with) but they get bored. 
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Juana said that when teaching, her main concern was with the majority of her 
students who usually conprised 90% non-Hispanics in each class. Therefore, she could not 
pay much attention to the 3 or 4 Hispanic students in her classroom who sat on the side 
completing other tasks. She added that counselors at her school don’t listen to teachers. 
There are Hispanic students who are enrolled in Spanish I, the following year they arrive 
to Spanish II and she felt that in those two years, “students got bored to death because they 
didn’t receive attention.” She explained: 

See, they have rights too and they have the right to be educated in what 
they need, we don’t give them what they need. The counselors don’t 
listen, what they can do is simply to be a little more concerned in giving 
these students what they need. Why should they put them in Spanish I 
and n because they know that (Spanish) already?. Specially when you 
have Spanish III and IV. If we have Spanish III and IV now, it’s 
because I have been fighting all along. 

Juana expressed to the group that she felt a Spanish II class for native speakers 
would be beneficial to students. They would subsequently move on to Spanish III and 
Advanced Placement, thus leaving school with a solid grounding in their native language. 

Discussion 

F indings fi-om question 6 in the group interview are consistent with survey results 
in which 72% of teachers agreed that they are willing to teach Spanish as a heritage 
language. At the same time, findings are- consistent with survey results in which 74% of 
teachers felt that Spanish as a heritage language programs should be taught separately fi-om 
Spanish as a foreign language programs. 
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This might be because teachers seem to see the distinction between the two 
programs in that Spanish as a heritage language is designed to develop the native language 
of Hispanic students while Spanish as a foreign language is designed for English native 
speakers to acquire proficiency in Spanish. 

Spanish as a foreign language teachers who participated in the group interview 
described additional reasons to offer the programs separately: 

1. Spanish speaking Hispanic students possess basic oral proficiency in Spanish 
while in general, native English speaking students just begin to acquire it when they enroll 
in Spanish as a foreign language level I course . 

2. Hispanic students with literacy skills in Spanish need to continue to be 
improved. Students who do not possess those skills need to acquire them. 

3. Hispanic students with different degrees of literacy skills need specific 
classroom objectives, materials, and methods of instruction accordingly. 

4. Hispanic students would be more receptive if they had native Spanish speaking 
teachers in a heritage language course because they tend to distrust the knowledge of the 
Spanish language and culture of non-Hispanic teachers. 

5. Guidance counselors at high schools need to understand that although most 
Hispanic students speak Spanish, not all of them are at the same Spanish proficiency level 
in regards to reading and writing. 

The findings above are consistent with Valdes (1995) who recommended that 
instruction for bilingual students requires pedagogical approaches that focus on reading and 
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writing skills in Spanish. The teaching of Spanish to bilingual students have not yet been 
fully developed because of, 1) the different levels of Spanish proficiency that Hispanic 
students bring to the classroom, 2) the numerous language varieties of Hispanic students 
based on their nationality, and 3) the amount of exposure to their heritage culture. 

Prior to conducting the interviews, I was under the assumption that teachers of 
Spanish had negative attitudes toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. Through this 
section of the research I found that their attitudes are positive and that they are willing to 
teach Spanish as a heritage language. Also, I found that because of the different Spanish 
proficiency levels of Hispanic students and other fectors, it is difficult to offer courses for 
each sub-group. Therefore, these findings have clarified my personal feelings toward 
teachers of Spanish. 

Additionally, I have found that Hispanic students have negative attitudes toward 
non-native teachers of Spanish because they believe they are not capable of teaching them 
their heritage language. In this regard, Stacey said that it takes her one semester before her 
native Spanish speaking students believe that she is capable of teaching their native 
language. 

Question 7 asked: 

Results from the survey iudncated that 56% of you feel that the Spanish as a foreign 
language curriculum could be designed to teach Spanish as a heritage language to 
Hispanic students. How can this be done? What changes or additions to the present 
curriculum do you suggest? 

Stacey and Ramona felt that changes to the present curriculum are not that easy 
because of the many levels of Spanish that Hispanic students bring with them Based on 
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their experience, they described two groups of Spanish speaking students as follows: 

Group 1. U. S. bom Hispanic students: Their formal schooling has been in the U. S. and 
their do minan t language is English. Spanish is used at home and in their community 
therefore they have the oral skills to communicate in Spanish. Unfortunately, their literacy 
skills in Spanish are almost non-existent. 

Group 2. Recent immigrant Hispanic students: More likely they received formal schooling 
in their native country and they are very literate in Spanish. Also, they usually possess high 
levels of cognitive knowledge in other subject areas. But, generally these students lack 
English proficiency and become ESL high school students. Ramona described students in 
group 1 and group 2 as follows: 

When it comes to writing and grammar skills, they are zero, they are at the 
kindergarten level, reading absolutely none. Telling them find the verb or 
what have you, they have no clue of grammar skills. Then you have others 
who come to high school level with all their education, skilled and 
knowledgeable in the content of their language. 

Ramona also oqjlained that there are very few opportunities in her school district for 
Hispanic students to develop their native language because there is a placement test oflfered 
every year for these students to test out of Spanish I and II. Most Hispanic students pass 
these tests because they are very elementary. Then, some of these students are placed in 
Spanish level HI but they receive Spanish I honors. Hispanic students who do not pass the 
test are placed in Spanish as a foreign language level I. 

Teachers felt that because of the placement tests, there are not enough Hispanic 
students who would constitute a conplete class for a Spanish as a heritage language course. 
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In addition, the two groups of Hispanic students described earlier would also have to be 
separated into sections to meet their specific linguistic needs. This separation into sections 
aggravated the problem because there were never be enough students to form complete 
separate classes as required by schools. Also, teachers felt that since Spanish courses are 
electives, Hispanic students can opt to take courses other than Spanish as a heritage 
language for elective credits. Ramona proposed the following solution to this problem: 

That’s when you have to do your PR (public relations) and sell yourself and 
the program, you know, which is what we do really because being electives 
it is what we have to do and let me tell you, I have to put this together. 

But, Stacey felt that there was one more problem, high school students can graduate 
without a language requirement. She felt that in order for a high school student to graduate 
they did not need two years of a foreign language unless the student aspires to attend a 
university that requires a foreign language for admission. She also said that there are very 
few universities that require the two years of a foreign language. 

However, she added that the state of Louisiana has a new program called TOPS 
(Tuition Option Program for Scholarships). This program consists of students completing 
college preparatory courses in high school, including two years of a foreign language in 
order to earn a scholarship to attend college. Stacey referred to the TOPS program by 
stating; 



Talking about scheduling, with this new program now, TOPS, that it says 
that in order to get a scholarship.... They (counselors) are putting every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry in language classes that aren’t even passing English. 
That should not be so. We are getting this really, really underachievers, 
poor students mixed in these language classes. At one time we had better 
students. They were taking those (Spanish) courses because they knew they 
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were college bound and they probably may even have been college bound 
students. If you ask them (counselors) to talk to you they tell you how over 
tired they are, they close their door. 

Juana felt that teachers need to fight constantly with the counselors and the school 
administration to get what the students need or what they want. She exclaimed, “Its’ 
fi ghtings fi ghting s fighting!. When I really want something nobody Stops me. Now I have 
Spanish III and IV classes for native speakers and AP is another story.” 

Ramona explained that if she would teach a Spanish as a heritage language course 
for group 1 Hispanic students or those who do not have literacy skills in Spanish, she would 
teach exactly what the English students are learning in their English classes but the contents 
would be in Spanish. For example, she would include written composition, documented 
essays, literature, writers, history, and grammar. She added, “Sort of a humanities course. 
Exactly what an English course is in English for English native speakers which requires 
writing, reading, and literature or the equivalent of a language arts course for native 
speakers.” 

Juana felt that for Spanish as a heritage language courses to be implemented in high 
schools, there has to be a great amount of pressure fi'om the schools, the teachers, and the 
parents. She said, “If you really want something like this we have to start educating the 
parents and moving parents. We have to start being more militant.” 

Stacey offered the idea that there could be a central location where the course could 
be offered in order to have the number of students that would make up a class. She felt that 
transportation should not be a problem because students already get permits to go to other 
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schools for specific courses not offered at their school site. For students in group 2 or the 
literate ones, teachers suggested a Spanish refinement course where the focus of instruction 
could be literature and that works fi’om Garcia Lorca could be studied. 

Discussion: Analysis of finding s fi-om question 7 identified two types of Hispanic students, 
group 1 or students who lack literacy skills in Spanish and who are generally U.S. bom, and 
group 2 or new immigrant students who are literate in Spanish. Teachers felt that a Spanish 
as a heritage language course for students in group 1 could consist of contents similar to 
an Rnglish course but in Spanish. It could include written compositions, literature, writers, 
history, grammar, documented essays and basically a language arts course in Spanish for 
Hispanic students. For students in group 2, teachers suggested that the course could be a 
refinement course to fine tune the literacy skills of students. This course would focus on 
literature fi’om well known Hispanic authors. 

In addition to identifying the needs of two groups of Hispanic students, teachers 
provided evidence on the existence of barriers to the implementation of heritage language 
courses. They are as follows: 

1) Most Hispanic students pass Spanish placement tests; 

2) Not enough Hispanic students fi’om each group to create a full class; 

3) Lack of understanding of counselors about the different Spanish proficiency levels of the 
two groups of Hispanic students; 

4) Spanish courses are electives; and 

5) The TOPS program requires 2 years of a foreign language and native English students 



seem to have priority over Hispanic students when enrolled in Spanish courses. 

However, teachers also offered the following suggestions about the implementation of the 
course: 1) Teachers and parents could place pressure on schools; 

2) School districts could offer heritage courses at a specific location (center) to have 
enough students who would make up a class; and 

3) School districts could have two types of curriculum to address the needs of Hispanic 
students fi'om both groups, the literate and the non-literate. 

Teachers’ responses were very analytical and revealed a reality that is not readily 
observed by the general population. These findings enrich our body of knowledge 
regarding the implementation of Spanish as a heritage languages in Louisiana which are 
accompanied by obstacles difficult to overcome. 

Question 8 asked: 

Off those off yoM who completed the survey, 44 % ffeel uiniprepared to teach Spanish to 
Mispanic students so 83% off you ffeel that universities should include methodology 
ffor teaching Spanish as a heritage language in courses for the preparation off teachers 
off Spanish as a fforeign language. 

What aspects should be the ffocus off pre-service and in-service training so that 
teachers can become pirepared to teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic 
students?. 

Some teachers suggested that the focus of pre-service and in-service should be 
Spanish literature that is not usually covered in foreign language teacher certification 
programs. For example, Stacey, a non-native speaker of Spanish, felt that to be prepared 
to teach Spanish as a heritage language for literate students, taking literature courses in 
addition to what the average certified Spanish teacher takes is necessary. She said: 
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In this room here, I am the only one who’s not a native speaker. Now 
I feel very fluent and I have had a lot of education and I have had a lot 
of graduate courses, so teaching literature to me is not a problem. But 
I can promise you, there are Spanish speakers out there. ...teachers, that 
do not sp)eak Spanish and you know you have to be really careful who’s 
gonna be teaching these classes because... it is just not enough to be 
fluent because there are totally fluent teachers teaching science that 
don’t want to be in English class. 

Stacey felt that most teachers of Spanish as a foreign language were not prepared 
for the literate Hispanic group because they “don’t know enough about Spanish literature” 
and some are not fluent in Spanish. In addition, to be fluent in Spanish is not the only pre- 
requisite to teach that Hispanic group. Stacey described the ideal Spanish as a heritage 
language teacher as someone who is a native speaker, who possesses a strong literature 
background and who has a broad cultural background to help refine the language skills of 
literate Hispanic students. 

Others in the group were confused with Stacey’s point of view. For example, 
Pamela stated, “I am confused what you are saying now. You mean that anybody can teach 
science but not be able to explain?.” Vilma added: 

Wait!, there are courses that you have to take anyway, I don’t care if 
you are a native speaker or not. For certification purposes you are 
gonna have to... 

Stacey tried to clarify her opinion by saying: 

I am talking about college. I was in graduate courses to be certified 
at my level, I don’t know what happened to you and your... I’m 
talking atout n^, OK?. When I graduated fi-om college for me to be 
certified because I had been advanced placed, I had to take graduate 
literature courses just to have the hours to graduate. That has nothing 
to do with my master’s degree. So the point is that the amoimt of 
literature that I have is probably more than your average bachelor 
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educated, certified Spanish teacher. They are going to be teaching 
literature, you can’t just take anybody out of the Spanish class who 
can teach literature. 

Pamela was in disagreement with Stacey and stated that: 

If you can analyze literature in English, if you can speak Spanish 
because you are a Spanish teacher, because if you are reading a book 
in Spanish you are able to transcribe... you are not going to be 
translating the book, you are going to be translating what you are 
reading and you understand what’s going on... 

Stacey ejqilained further that the literary works of Unamuno, Borges, Marquez, 
Lorca, and other Spanish writers should be part of the teacher preparation programs. She 
offered the following from her personal experience: 

Teaching Spanish IV or teaching AP, I have my own personal 
experience and I must tell you that when you are dealing with Garcia 
Marquez (Colombian writer) and you are dealing with him, it is 
foreign to me. It is foreign enough to try to understand what he is 
say ing and dealing with the concept of rebellion and all this kind of 
stuff that I have no cultural basis for. When I was in college, I never 
read Marquez, Borges, Unamuno, I never heard of them until I started 
reading on nty own. So I think it has to be a very skilled person who 
is goima walk in with a broad cultural background, but not that broad. 

Juana added that in Louisiana we have the type of teachers Stacey described but 
that they are being utilized as teachers of Spanish IV and AP classes. She felt that, “Like 
English teachers for English four, (he/she) should be a person with a master’s in literature” 
the Spanish as a heritage language teacher should also have similar qualifications. 

Discussion 

Analysis of findings suggested that not all Spanish as foreign language teachers are prepared 
to teach Spanish as a heritage language to literate Hispanic students because they would 
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need to possess a strong knowledge of Spanish literature and a broad cultural background. 
Therefore universities should include Spanish literature courses in their teacher preparation 
courses in addition to the requirements for Spanish certification programs. In addition, 
teachers feh that a native speaker with a master’s degree in Spanish literature might be the 
ideal teacher. However, teachers did not mention the pre-service and in-service type of 
training that universities can offer to teachers of non-literate students. 

Valdes (1995) pointed out that most teachers of Spanish as a foreign language 
at the high school level have been trained to teach standard Spanish with an emphasis on 
oral communication s kills . However, these teachers also focus on understanding, reading, 
and writing. In their classes, students usually follow a textbook that they use and consult. 

Based on survey results, 55% of teachers felt unprepared pedagogically to teach 
Spanish as a heritage language, and 89% feh that universities should include methodologies 
for teaching Spanish as a heritage language. However, findings from the group interview 
did not mention what instructional methodologies should be a part of the pre-service and 
in-service programs for Spanish teachers, except the use of literary works of Spamsh 
writers. 

5.2 Resmlts amd DisciBssiom off ledividmial Interviews 

This section provides even more revealing findings about attitudes toward the 
teaching of Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. As mentioned earlier, 
individual interviews were conducted with principals, guidance counselors, and teachers of 
Spanish as a foreign language from urban high schools. In order to expand our body of 
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knowledge from the survey, scale, and group interview results, 9 individual interviews were 
conducted at three schools with Hispanic students that ranged in numbers from 150 to 600. 
The results are reported in this section with interpretations from the researcher. 

Three questions were developed for principals and counselors and four questions 
for teachers. These questions were developed from the results of the group interview. 
They were helpful in guiding the semi-structured interviews which lasted from 30 to 45 
minutes in length generating a total of 345 minutes or 6 hours and 25 minutes of tape 
recorded and transcribed data. The questions were interwoven with the answers of 
respondents. 

To maintain confidential the identity of each of the 3 schools, letters were 
assigned to each. Following are the schools, participating personnel, and their ethnicity: 

High school A Ethnicity of Personnel 

Teacher of Spanish as a foreign language Black 

Guidance counselor White 

■“Teacher of Spanish as a foreign language (Laura) White 

■“(Referred to researcher by counselor at high school A as a key informant) 

High school B Ethnicity of Personnel 

Teacher of Spanish as a foreign language White 

Guidance counselor White 



School Principal 



White 



Ethnicity of Personnel 




High school C 

Teacher of Spanish as a foreign language 1 Hispanic 

Guidance counselor White 

School Principal Black 

Results and content analysis of the transcribed information is presented below for 
each school. Patterns of information that emerged during the individual mterviews were: 
proficiency test, depends on the administration, scheduling, parents, content of courses, and 
two groups of Hispanic students. 

The following reporting order is provided for each school: description of school, 
guidance counselors, principals, and teachers interview results and discussion. 

5.2.1 Hngih School A 

This is an urban school with a total student population of 1,800 students. Of 

those, 600 are ofHispanic origin primarily from Central American countrk^^ This school 

is located where most Hispanic famihes reside in Louisiana. 

The interview scheduled with one of the principals was not conducted because 
this principal was unavailable at the time. When the researcher tried to reschedule the 
interview the principal declined participation in the interview because of lack of time. 
Efforts were made to schedule an interview with the school’s assistant principal and after 
several attempts, the assistant principal was also unable to schedule an interview. 

The guidance counselor at this school referred the researcher to a teacher who 
was on sabbatical during the spring of 1999 and who had first-hand knowledge about the 
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I think that they were more embarrassed than anything else to be in a 
class with an American and have to do the same thing as the American 
students who knew nothing about the language. I think it was a pride 
thing. 

Laura explained that for two years they tried separate classes of Hispanic students 
and American students. She and a native Spanish speaking teacher taught reading and 
discussions to Hispanics rather than going through the grammar but “students did not like 
to be told what to do with their language,” said Laura. When these students were asked 
why they were in that class, they responded that it was an easy class. 

When Laura found out that her Hispanic students were in the class because it was 
an easy class she decided to make it more challenging. The result was that they did not 
want to study and they refused to study. Later she realized what their problem was, in 
Laura’s own words: 

They couldn’t read the written word and they were very embarrassed 
so we would have to start with the basics, with phonetics, for them to 
be able to pick up something or open the textbook and be able to read. 

You see, they had never seen the written Spanish word many times. 

They spoke nothing but Spanish at home but they were illiterate. That 
was hard for me, it was difficult for me to try to get them to 
understand. 

Laura said that these students had their own slang in Spanish and could not 
understand that there is a standard way of saying things in Spanish so she made reference 
to the Spanish Royal Academy and she told them that English had something similar. The 
use of Spanish dictionaries helped her get messages across to them. Furthermore, she had 
cases of parents who would come to the school and confront her because she had said to 
their children that they were speaking incorrectly at home. She exclaimed: 
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How do you tell your parents that you are speaking a slang and that 
it is totally wrong, you know... that’s difficult for a Hispanic to take!. 

Laura explained that eventually her students would say that the Royal Academy 
was the one telling them how to pronounce their language and not her. She observed that 
some of her Hispanic students were literate because they had received formal instruction 
in their native countries and they did not exhibit the problems she encountered with the &st 
group. The only problem she found with the literate group was with their writing. She 
affirmed, “They had minor, little things wrong with it. It comes to fine tuning it.” Since 
these two groups of students were in the same class it became a problem for her. Laura 
explained: 



So here you had to separate these types of students so we were 
putting all these native speakers but then within the native speaker 
group we had a split. That was a problem too. So now what to do, 

I got what I wanted, my native speakers together, but now there was 
no way I was going to ask for something different now. I mean ...you 
know... I would never get it. So I was. Ok, we created the worst 
animal, you know...we created something even bigger because we had 
these two students, knew Spanish, and I was supposed to be teaching 
them at a higher level, right?, but then we still had the student who 
was non-literate and then the student who was literate. 

Laura suggested to the adminis tration of her school not to place students without 

formal instruction in their native language in levels above Spanish II so they could get some 

language structure. In her own words: 

They would know a certain tense... if I mention a tense, if I mention 
mood, agreement, what is number, what is person, just grammatical 
terms, you know... 
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Laura explained that non-literate Hispanic students had no concept of what ttiose 
grammatical terms were in English or in Spanish. Furthermore, Laura feced another 
challenge when trying to teach Spanish to non-literate Hispanics. Because she is not a 
native Spanish speaker, Hispanic students resented her when teaching them their language. 
The majority of the Hispanic students vdio enrolled in her classes were from the Dominican 
Republic. She exclaimed; 

It took me a while. I’ll say the first nine weeks. It took me the first 
nine weeks to break that barrier!. 

She meant that students did not trust her with her Spanish proficiency and that 
she had to demonstrate to them that she knew the Spanish language before they would 
accept that she was also able to teach it. 

Another challenge that Laura faced was that in Spanish level III classes she had 
a combination of smdents, Spanish non-literate Hispanic students, American English native 
students, and Spanish literate Hispanic students. This was done so she could have a 
complete class since her school required that a class should consist of 1 5 or more students 
and there were not enough literate Hispanic students to make up a class. 

I asked Laura if she thought that Spanish students who were non-literate would 
be better off in Spanish I regular classes with native English speaking students and she 
responded: 

Uh...to be truthful and you know I hate saying it because it’s coming 
from an American teacher as some of my Hispanic students call me, 

‘You are White.’ They call me White, they are gonna complain about 
it because they don’t wanna go through the prommciation, they don’t 
wanna go through all of this. They really can’t go to Spanish II, they 




really shouldn’t. They really should be able to go back to the very 
beginning tecause that way they see where their language came from, 
they see how it has developed, they see what it is to learn it and they 
see a lot of things that perhaps they took for granted. And often times 
I use those students in my class because it helps their self-esteem 
maybe because it’s like. Would you like to be my assistant right now 
and pronounce these for the students? 

Laura felt that using Hispanic students in her classes as role models for 
pronunciation not only helped their self-esteem but they also took a teacher-like role with 
the American students. She felt that non-literate and literate Hispanic students would be 
better off in the regular Spanish II class but that the teacher has to be flexible so things can 
work out for lx)th groups and the American students” To that effect Laura discussed that 
it depends on how much the teacher wants to work with the students. 

Laura explained how important it is for teachers to be prepared in aspects such 
as femiliarity with the different expressions and words from Latin American countries. She 
also pointed out that she had never traveled to Latin America and, “I’m not too famihar 
with a lot of the I ^t in American expressions,” but she was honest with her students and she 
would tell them what she did not know. As a result, her students appreciated her honesty 
rather than criticizing her for not knowing. Laura said she encourages her colleague 
teachers to use their Latin American students to help them in the instructional process and 
to give them something extra to do. 

She suggested that mixing Hispanic and American students in a Spanish as a 
foreign language level II course could be done because American students would have 
already acquired basic Spanish skills in Spanish level I, while the non-literate Hispanic 
students would te learning the grammar they need and Hispanic students who already have 
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some Spanish skills could fit well in the level II class. However, she felt that for this last 
group sometimes it is necessary that the teacher takes these students aside and work with 
them in something else that would be more challenging. 

I asked Laura how she felt about her school becoming a center where students 
from other schools could attend the Spanish for native speakers’ course and always have 
enough students to make up a class. That was assuming there would be one section for non- 
literate Hispanic students and another for literate Hispanic students separate from American 
students. She did not offer a response to my question. 

I asked what the curriculum would look like for both groups if the courses would 
te offered. She responded that she was a strong grammarian and that grammar would be 
the focus of the course instead of developing oral proficiency because Hispanic students 
already possess that. She explained that she would provide a strong grammar review and 
make her students write. For example, “I would pick articles from anywhere, anything that 
I would find that was interesting.” 

She described her previous use of the Spanish textbook, Galeria de Arte, for her 
students in Spanish EQ and IV classes. This is a book that focuses on Spanish literature and 
art such as Picasso’s. She would tell her students, “Pretend you are Picasso and draw a 
self-portrait of yourself and tell me why you did that.” She said that would help her in 
getting students to learn in a creative way rather than just textbook “stuff.” She emphasized 
that she is a strong grammarian and the students she taught previously, know it. Laura 
explained that she likes her students “to know verbs and get all the grammar out of the way 
first.” 
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Laura mentioned the Dime textbook series (F. Samaniego, F. Alarcon, & N. 
Rojas, 1997) as a curriculum option for teachers of Spanish as a foreign language with 
Hispanic students. This series is a D. C. Heath Company publication that is accompanied 
by a workbook called Hispanoahablantes. These publications provide different activities 
and questions for Hispanic students. For example, each lesson includes a notation called 
SNS (Spanish for Native Speakers) which offers suggestions such as asking Hispanic 
students to prepare questions to ask their classmates or to name other Hispamcs who have 
earned awards in music or sports. 

Writing exercises include, to write an informal note to someone or to write a 
playwright. The authors suggest that if Spanish speakers already know most of the 
vocabulary of a particular lesson to ask them to identify unknown words from the reading 
selection. 

In regards to re-implementing the Spanish for native speakers’ courses in the 
fixture at her school, Laura felt that it would work if the school is able to have the number 
of students to form a class. She said that one year the school changed principals and the 
following year it was not convenient to have the course. In addition, the gmdance 
counselors had changed and things were “messed up.” She explained: 

It’s a matter of the administration or who does the scheduling to say 
this is a priority and we need to keep these students separate and to 
teach them separately from the other ones because when they have all 
these students and there are no places for them, regardless of what the 
teachers want to say, they are going to put them or else the student is 
not going to be able to take Spanish at all. 
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She pointed out that at her school the program stopped because of the changes 
in administration, the reduction of Hispanic student numbers, and the lack of space. As 
mentioned earlier, for Laura, literate and non-literate Hispanic students scheduled together 
in one class created problems because of the differences in linguistic needs of both groups. 

I also asked Laura if she could address her school administration ^ain now that 
she knew that if Hispanic students would not be accommodated in Spanish as foreign 
language classes, they could be separated into two groups. Her response was: 

I guess at this stage in my teaching career (25 years) right now I think 
that getting them to work together is more important than separating 
them because I see getting them to appreciate one another would last 
longer than the knowledge, the grammatical things, and this, and that, 
and the other. It would be more lasting, more humane. 

Discussion 

Laura experienced eight challenges during the implementation of a Spanish for 
native speakers’ course at her school: 

1) There were two groups of Hispanic students, some who were literate in Spanish and 
those who were not literate in Spanish; 

2) Hispanic students accepted placement in the course because they thought it would be an 
easy class. But, they did not want to work or study because they were embarrassed for not 
being able to read and write their own language; 

3) Hispanic students had their own slang. Most of them were from the Dominican 
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4) Hispanic parents conplained that the teacher was telling their children that their Spanish 
was incorrect; 

5) Hispanic students resented the teacher because she was White, English native, and trying 
to teach them their language. It would take this teacher nine weeks before she was 
accepted for her knowledge and for her teaching skills; 

6) Spanish as a foreign language level III classes were a combination of English native, 
Spanish non-literate, and Spanish literate students; 

7) The number of Hispanic students to make up a class were not enough; and 

8) Decisions about the in^lementation of the course were made by the principal and the 
guidance counselor. Once these two were not available to support the program, it ended. 

Challenges where Hispanic students were non-literate or literate are supported 
by group interview data, interview with the teacher at high school A and the review of the 
literature. Laura suggested placing these two types of Hispanic students in Spanish level 
n if the teacher is willing to be flexible. Based on her suggestion, I requested to the school 
administration of my 9* grade son to place him in Spanish level II. His teacher happens to 
be a native Spanish speaker and my son’s motivation is high and so is his academic 
achievement. 

Findings suggested that teachers of Spanish as a foreign language with Hispanic 
students in their classes need to be flexible and try to use the strengths that Hispanic 
students bring with them. Findings stated in the literature review from Garcia (1991) say 
that if teachers are hig hly committed to the educational success of their students and have 
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high expectations for their students, these will do well in their classes. Garcia also found 
that if a school has a supportive administration and a supportive parent community, students 
will be successful. 

Kramsch (1993) felt that the most important and the most dfficult task of teachers 
is the ability to listen to their students. She suggests that a critical self-assessment is 
paramount for further development of aU language teachers. 

Findings regarding the problems feced by Spanish teachers when they have 
combined classes of English native and Hispanic students is consistent with findings fi-om 
the group interview. The resentment Hispanic students felt about being taught Spanish by 
an E nglish native speaker is also supported by data provided by one group interview 
participant (White, English native) and the teacher at high school A (Black, English native) 
who said that it would take them months before students realized that they had knowledge 
in Spanish to teach them their language. Lambert (1963) found that if students possess a 
determined motivation and have a positive attitude toward the language they are learning, 
these students will develop skills in that language. 

A new piece of information offered by Laura which was not revealed in the scale, 
survey, and group interview findings was that Hispanic parents went to her school to 
complain about her. They claimed that she was telling students that their Spanish was 
incorrect. It seemed like parents perceived the teacher’s action as a disrespect to their 
home languag e If the teacher would have been more flexible in accepting her students’ 
languag e varieties, maybe their parents would not have been reactionary. 
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Findings from Laura’s information were very revealing for this study. It helped 
understand the problem in a clearer way. Most of her opinions and comments were 
consistent with those of previously reported participants such as the important role of the 
administration recognizing the inportance of Spanish as a heritage language programs for 
their Hispanic students. Also, the important role of the guidance counselor when 
scheduling students properly, so classes can be successfiil. 

Like others, Laura was also consistent in recognizing the academic needs of non- 
literate Hispanic students such as grammar, reading, writing, and the needs of literate 
Hispanic students such as fine tuning their writing skills. However, this last finding was not 
supported by the group interview finding. This group felt that Spanish literature should be 
the focus of literate Hispanic students. Laura also stated that teachers need to be familiar 
with different expressions in Spanish. In reality, this might be difficult to achieve due to the 
numerous expressions from each nationality that Spanish speaking students represent. She 
suggested the Dime series as a curricular option for Hispanic students in foreign language 
classes. This option seemed fi)r feasible when trying to accommodate Hispanic students in 
those classes. 

This study has helped the researcher understand why there is a lack of Spanish as 
a heritage language courses in Louisiana and it has also assisted in identifying barriers to 
inqilementations and potential solutions. One of the solutions based on the findings is that 
teachers need to have positive attitudes toward their students in the form of flexibility and 
high expectations. 
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5.2.2 High School B 



This high school has a student population of approximately 1 ,200. The number 
of Hispanic students was 180 or 15% of the total population. Most students were White 
and Black with a small percentage of Asian and students representing other countries. 

Individual interview with guidance counselor at high school B 

On May 4, 1999 I interviewed the guidance counselor at this school When I 
asked her about the number of Hispanics who were U. S. bom and recent immigrants she 
said that most of them had been in the U. S. for a while. I described the study briefly and 
asked how she felt about offering Spanish for native speakers’ courses to develop these 
students’ literacy skills. 

She pointed out that she had seen that type of course in transcripts from other 
states such as Florida. Also, she responded that she usually placed these students in Spanish 
n which meant that these students cannot take the Spanish placement test if they are placed 
in Spanish II. “Therefore, they have to be committed to taking Spanish III as well to fidfill 
the two years of a foreign language requirement.” Hispanic students who are literate in 
Spanish and take the placement tests for both Spanish I and Spanish II credit, usually pass 
them. This suggests that they have little motivation or not enough time to go on to Spanish 
in to fine tune their Spanish language skills. However, this counselor felt that it would be 
a very good idea to have a class specific for the non-literate group. She observed: 

Teacters of Spanish at this school teach a lot of grammar from a point 
of reference that you would know it in English and that is very difficult 
for a Spanish child. 
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I understood this to mean that it is difficult for Hispanic students who are not yet 
proficient in English to succeed in Spanish when the Spanish grammar taught is closely 
related to English grammar and probably taught using the English language. The counselor 
also felt that the instructional ^jproach to be used with recent immigrant Hispamc students 
had to be different because these students would not know the English grammar. 

Counselor at high school B felt that the focus of the Spanish courses offered at 
her school was not to develop oral proficiency but to develop grammatical skills and in 
regards to Hispanic students she said: 

I have had Hispanic children fail and I have had them do very well too. 

But I mean,... I think if they work, they can do well but it’s not gonna 

be easy for them in Spanish I, I find it difficult. 

It seemed to me that Spanish teachers at this school were coming more in contact 
with group 1 Hispanic students or the non-literate type whose deficiencies include granmiar 
and reading. But these students were generally U. S. bom and completed their schooling 
in English. It looked like their English grammatical skills were not strong therefore they 
had difficulty learning Spanish grammar. 

Then, I asked her what she would suggest for literate Hispanic students and she 
indicated: 

We would put them in Spanish III. My suggestion for a student like 

that would be, go take your proficiency test in I and II and then go into 

in. 

However, she said that recent immigrant Hispanic students would not be generally 
placed in Spanish III because: 
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What we do is they take English with their ESL teacher and then the 
second year they’ll take English II. They usually go to summer school 
to take English HI and then come back and they take English IV but 
usually they are so far behind in those credits that almost all their 
electives are going to be ESL. Also, we are in a six period day, almost 
every parish in Louisiana other than (this parish) has seven period days 
where a child can take more electives.... not in Jefferson parish and 
getting Spanish III, they don’t have room in their schedule. 

Discussion 

At the end of our interview it was clear in my mind that the instructional focus for 
literate Hispanic students who are not literate in English was to enroll them in ESL reading, 
ESL speech, ESL English, and in any other elective courses such as Art. The counselor 
said that placing them in Spanish III had never been suggested to her school as an option. 

It seemed to me that at this school a Spanish as a heritage language course would 
be only beneficial to their Hispanic non-literate students because the focus for those 
students who are literate in Spanish is English as a second language. 

Individual iuteirview with principal at liigli school B 

On May 4, 1999, 1 arrived at the main office of high school B where I was asked 
to sit down and wait because the principal of the school was not in yet but that he would 
return to school shortly. When he arrived, one of the secretaries iii the main office directed 
me to his office. He was a very pleasant gentleman but he also seemed preoccupied by the 
man y duties that his job as a principal demanded. As soon as we were to start the 
interview, a fire alarm went off. He left me in his office for what seemed like a long time, 
and finally, he returned to his office very apologetic. 
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After a brief description of my research study, question answering, and signing of 
the release form, we began the interview. I explained that based on interviews with teachers 
of Spanish as a ft>reign language from other schools, they felt that there are two groups of 
Hispanic Spanish speaking students. One group speaks the Spanish language but they lack 
Spanish literacy skills and I understand you have 1 80 Hispanic students at this school and 
about 30 of those are taking Spanish I or II as a foreign language ( I had gathered this 
information from the school’s guidance counselor prior to our interview). 

I explained that teachers I interviewed felt that students who lack literacy skills 
in Spanish should be placed in a course that could be called Spanish for Spanish speakers. 
The contents of this course are geared to meet their linguistic needs. This was because the 
Spemish I as a foreign language curriculum as it is right now is designed for English 
speaking students and hy talking to teachers, they felt that having Hispanic students in those 
classes is problematic. 

Furthermore, I discussed that teachers felt that they had to deal with trying to 
teach the grammar and also they had to deal with the Spanish language varieties among 
their students since they came from different locations of the Spanish speaking world. 
Then, I asked. How do you feel about offering these types of courses where Hispanic 
students can develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain foreign language credits 
to fulfill graduation requirements? 

This question was requi ring a lot of information and he responded in a very 
positive way. He said that some teachers who are not Spanish teachers look at grades of 
Hispanic students vsdio are Ming Spanish class and they say they don’t understand why that 
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is happening. He said that he usually answers that it is the same with English speaking 
students failing English. This principal had worked at high school B as assistant principal 
for 10 years and this was his first year as a principal. In terms of the Spanish for Spanish 
speakers course he responded: 

You bringing it up like this is really probably the first time that I have 
had somebody really directly say something in that respect and I think 
that probabfy it would be a very good idea to have a Spanish course that 
would be specifically for those Spanish speaking students who are 
coming in. Our Hispanic population is growing here at the school and 
if something could be developed that way I would have no objections 
to having a course taught like this and of course it would depend on the 
number of students we would have whether we can have a class. 

This principal’s attitude toward the idea of a Spanish as a heritage language course 
was very positive. He seemed to recognize the problem that non-literate Hispanic students 
have, but he also said that in order to implement such a course there would have to be a 
way to identify those students before they would start taking the courses. He suggested, 
“There has to be a test that would be given to students.” I told him that some of the 
recommendations of teachers I interviewed were that the first step to identify them quickly 
was to ask the students if they were U.S. bom and if their home language was Spanish. 

I explained that this group would consist of non-literate Spanish students and the 
other group would consist of those who are recent immigrants and who completed formal 
schooling in Spanish in their country of origin. I told him that for the non-literate group, 
the curriculum could be ■wbat is taught in English I, but in Spanish, and that students in the 
literate group could refine their language skills being placed in Spanish III or IV. To this 
he said that he would be interested in the results of this study because: 
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I am open to anything we can do to help our curriculum, move forward 
especi^ in this area. It may get more of the Hispanic students taking 
the courses knowing full well that they need that. 

He felt that for the course to be implemented, a test, a curriculum, a 
knowledgeable teacher, and financial support were needed to make it happen. Also, he 
inHiratfvi that with the growth of the Hispanic population in the area, the more voices there 
were, “The louder you can speak and perhaps if a plan is put together that would not 
require a lot of money, then I think we probably could teach it.” 

He explained that the argument many people could offer against such courses 
would be that if Hispanic students are going to stay in this country they really need to 
develop their English skills and “that’s when ESL comes in.” He was speaking about the 
literate Hispanic students at this point because non-literate Hispanic students, for the most 
part, are already proficient in English. 

Disciuisslon 

Salient issues fi'om this interview were that money is needed to pay the salary of 
a qualified teacher for the course, a test is needed to determine which students are literate 
and non-literate, a curriculum and books are also needed to teach the course. Having that, 
he felt that he would have no objection in implementing the Spanish as a heritage language 
courses, also referred previously as Spanish for Spanish speakers and Spanish for native 
speakers’ courses. 

The results of this interview are consistent with previous findings. For exanple; 
fi'om the group interview, 1) the number of students to form a full class is essential; 
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2) a well trained teacher that would offer the course; 

3) administering a test more challenging than the current placement tests to truly identify 
students’ needs; and 

4) use the results of the test for proper placement. From individual interviews at school A, 

1) the instructional emphasis of Spanish teachers was to teach grammar; and 

2) a different curriculum for Hispanic students in Spanish classes would be necessary. 

This principal mentioned that financial resources would be needed for a teacher 
and for the purchase of curricular materials. This finding is supported by Cummins and 
Danesi (1990) who stated that an additional challenge to heritage language education is the 
financial burden and the lukewarm support for the use of public monies for heritage 
language programs. 

Imdividiuial imteirview witlhi teaclherof Spanaslh as a foreign Dangiuiage at higlhi school B 

The same day I interviewed the guidance counselor and the principal at this 
school, I also interviewed the teacher of Spanish. She met me pron^tly at the ring of the 
school bell which indicated the beginning of her off period. She led me to her classroom 
where I briefly explained the study and she signed the release form granting me permission 
to tape record the interview and to use her information for this study. 

The first question I asked was what levels of Spanish was she teaching and she 
responded that she was teaching levels I and II but that in the past (four or five years ago) 
she had taught levels I, n, HI, and IV. She explained that the number of students enrolling 
in her classes had declined but that last year (1998) Spanish III was offered again. 
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She felt that if literate Hispanic students took the Spanish placement test offered 
in her school district, they would most likely pass it. Therefore, the number of Hispanic 
students who would enroll in Spanish HI would only be a few. She said that she had seven 
Spanish non-literate Hispanic students in one of her Spanish I classes and she felt that: 

They are finding things that they didn’t know before, even though they 
speak it. They are finally learning what the grammar means and why the 
structures are the way they are which is a big help to them. 

She added that some students decide not to take the placement tests because they 

feel they would be missing something so they prefer to enroll in her Spanish I and II classes 

when they really want to take Spanish. Often, students think Spanish I and II are easy 

classes and they already speak the language but then these students realize that it is not that 

easy. 

The teacher at high school B also said that the Spanish non-literate students don’t 
know the gr ammati cal structure of their language. In regards to this she indicated; 

If I say give me the preterit tense of such a verb they say, ‘Give me an 
exan^ile,’ so I say, ‘No, I won’t. You should know what preterit tense 
means, what the present progressive means, what all the grammatical 
terms mean. Some of them have no knowledge of what that means at 
all. 

This teacher like the others I interviewed focused on grammar when teaching 
Spanish as a foreign language to their students. I was curious to know what this teacher 
thought about teaching literature and other aspects of the Spanish language so I asked, 
“What about not just the grammar but literature?.” She responded: 

Yeah, literature I think it is very important. The only unfortunate thing 
about tha t is that they would have to adapt some kind of a textbook 
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series that would inclement that along with your teaching. But the way 
the books are now, we really don’t have anything that’s geared to 
teaching, to really getting into that, where years ago I used to have them 
do projects or something just to get them... 

This teacher perceived the teaching of literature only if it was a component of the 
textbook. But she felt that it was unfortunate if publishing companies had to adapt 
textbooks to include literature. 

For literate Hispanic students to be placed in Spanish III, IV or AP she suggested 
that they need to demonstrate that they know the grammar and only then “I would have no 
objection to b ring them to a higher level at all.” This hope seems difficult for non-literate 
Hispanic students to acconq)lish because more likely they have not been exposed to formal 
instruction in Spanish. But, Hispanic students who received schooling in their native 
coimtries could explain the use of the grammar in their language as far as they can 
remember the terminology this teacher expects from students. 

This teacher continued the discussion by saying that she felt that speaking Spanish 
at home does not provide thinking and that there is no thought process because Hispanic 
students cannot name the grammatical terms of the language they are speaking. I asked this 
teacher how flexible she was in recognizing the language varieties of students and still pay 
attention to the cultural and linguistic knowledge they bring to the classroom. She 
responded that the majority of her Hispanic students usually come from Nicaragua and 
Honduras and that she accepts some of their grammatical structures even if she has not 
t?tiight them yet to the class. She tells her students that, “they need to learn other ways of 
saying the same thing,” which might be the ways included in the textbooks she uses. 
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Like other Spanish teachers, she felt that literate Hispanic students only neen to 
fine-tune their language since they already know so much because of their formal schooling. 
However, these students generally don’t have the opportunity of fine-tuning their language 
because they have to be placed in ESL classes so they can meet the credits necessary for 
graduation. For those Hispanic students who are Spanish non-literate, she felt that they 
need to go back to basics. To this she said, “it would be just like you teach Spanish to an 
English speaking student.” 

This teacher felt that to provide Spanish as a heritage language to Spanish non- 
literate Hispanic students, a test is necessary to determine which students would qualify and 
what are their linguistic and cultural needs. She felt a test, a curriculum, and materials were 
needed tefore a course of Spanish as a heritage language could be implemented. She also 
said that parents would be more than happy to allow their children to take that type of 
course. 

She felt that the test would determine the needs of the Spanish literate, semi- 
literate and non-literate Hispanic students. She explained that there is a third group of 
Hispanic students whom I had not considered before. That group is semi-literate in Spanish 
because the students were bom in the U. S. and received formal schooling in English, but 
these students went back to their parents’ native country for some time and received formal 
instruction in Spanish. Therefore, they became somewhat proficient in Spanish, and then, 
they came back to the U. S. In relation to this she explained: 

In sorrK cases the student went back to the parents’ native country and 
came back, you see?. Like I have a little girl, her family is fi-om 
Honduras and she said she’s been here for quite a while and now she 
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speaks English quite well and when she goes to Honduras she says she 
is embarrassed to communicate with her cousins but she says she is 
afraid because she doesn’t know if she is saying it right. You 
know.. ..it’s like a catch 22. ..you know.. .for some of them. 

This teacher also suggested that in order to implement a Spanish as a heritage 
language program it was necessary to recruit only students who would be interested in it 
and have at least 20 students to form a class. She said that maybe offering the program at 
a center would be a good idea because students can then take classes off campus and that 
way there would always be enough students to form a class from each Hispanic group 
(literate, semi-literate, and non-literate). 

The problems and suggestions offered by this teacher regarding the 
imp lementation of Spanish as a heritage language courses are consistent with all other 
participants. The recommendations that she made were: a test, a curriculum, the number 
of students necessary to form a class, and a center school. New mformation provided by 
this teacher consisted of a third group of Hispanic students, semi-literate, which had not 
been identified before by any of the participants. 

DiscussQom 

I wondered how this teacher would perform without the textbook. Teachers of 
Spanish I interviewed, including this one, seemed to use the textbook as their main and 
powerful tool in their instruction with grammar at the center of it all. When Hispanic 
students would challenge these teachers, when they would bring to the classroom new 
synoityms, terminology, and expressions used in their culture, these teachers did not seem 
to appreciate it, instead, they en^jhasized grammar and the textbook language. 
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Because culture, expressions, and colloquialisms change constantly in Spanish 
speaking countries and in Hispaiuc communities in the U. S. and abroad, it is easier for 
publishing companies to include a standard Spanish language and culture with the 
assumption that they might be common to all. In addition, I noticed that this teacher used 
a different textbook than the Dime series. 

Consistent with information provided by Laura, this teacher also felt that Hispanic 
students must master the grammar before they can move on to higher levels of the Spanish 
language. Just like the principal and the other teachers, this teacher felt that a different 
placement test should be administered to Hispanic students. In reference to her comment 
about students not receiving formal language at home, this teacher might not realize that 
very few people analyze their own home communication. They don’t sit at home to identify 
every verb tense or every noun-adjective agreement, much less to name the parts of speech 
by their corresponding grammatical term. 

The home language is to communicate, to send meaningful messages to one 
another. A. Ramirez (1992) pointed out that language is used according to the functions 
one wishes to accomplish and according to the persons with whom we communicate. In 
other words, the formal speech used in a language class would be different than the one 
used at home. 

Also, Ramirez found that children learn varieties of the Spanish language 
according to its use at home. Therefore, the variety of Spanish and/or English Hispamc 
children bring to school does not correspond to the standard varieties used in school 
textbooks and classrooms. 
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In the introduction section of this study, Pino (1997) identified a similar group as 
the semi-literate that the teacher from high school B referred to. He identified it as first and 
second generation U.S. bom Hispanic students who display various degrees of fluency in 
English and Spanish. In contrast, the teacher at high school B believed that her semi-literate 
Hispanic students are generally U. S. bom who went back to their countries of origin for 
a period of time. They received schooling in their native language, then they returned to 
the United States. 

5.2.3 High School C 

This high school had approximately 1,500 students during the spring of the school 
year 1998-1999. Of those, 5% of the population was Hispanic or 75 Hispanic students. 
It is a magnet school that admits students based on their test scores and other required 
criteria. Hispanic students were provided opportumties to enroll if they hved in the school 
neighborhood. ESL classes were offered to those students with limited English proficiency. 

Imdividual imtervaew with guidance counselor at high school C 

As with the other two counselors, I briefly described the study and then the 
particqjant signed the release form to allow the researcher to tape record the interview and 
to allow the use of the information provided. After a brief description of teachers’ findings 
regarding the two types of Hispanic students I asked the guidance counselor. How do you 
feel about offering Spanish as a heritage language courses where Hispanic students develop 
their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain their two Spanish credits to fixM graduation 
requirements?. 
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He said that those courses were very needed and because the school had 
recognized that, they had two native Spanish speaking teachers offering special courses 
designed for Spanish speaking children at levels II and III. In these courses, he indicated; 
“They teach basic writing and reading skills.” 

He also indicated that there is a general assumption that if Hispanic students 
already speak the Spanish language, they are proficient in reading and writing. But they 
have found that is not the case, therefore he said, “the two native Spanish speaking teachers 
assist those students.” This counselor was referring to the non-hterate Hispanic group. In 
terms of fiilfilling the two years of a foreign language requirement he said that this type of 
Hispanic student moves on to Spanish HI after conpleting Spanish II. I asked if there were 
native English speaking students in those classes and he said that only a select group of 
American students were there. 

I asked how counselors would know the needs of Hispanic 9* grade students. He 

answered that they are placed in those courses. He responded: 

Based on referrals fi-om the ESL teacher who uses the results she 
obtains from diagnostic tests at the beginning of the school year. These 
diagnostic tests are given to all incoming high school students whose 
home language is other than English. Students who demonstrate lack 
of English language proficiency are placed in ESL classes. 

It was clear that the diagnostic tests determine the English proficiency level of 
students, but the researcher was clear about how the native language proficiency of 
Hispanic students was assessed. The counselor did not seem to know either. However, it 
seemed like the students who were proficient in Spanish because they received formal 
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instruction in their home countries, probably qualified for Spanish levels III and IV and they 
were referred for placement in those courses. He also said that: 

The ESL teacher is fluent in Spanish and she works together with other 

Spanish teachers to provide needed services to Hispanic students and 

the school administration honors those teachers’ referrals. 

This counselor seemed to be aware of the different needs of Hispanic students and 
he was very positive about meeting them. “We make sure that they hold on to their 
language if they are interested in doing that and develop their skills as best they can.” He 
mentioned that some Hispanic students prefer to take French instead of Spanish as their 
electives. 

I asked the counselor if he considered the Spanish levels II and III for native 
speakers a Spanish as a heritage language course. He answered aflSrmatively and pointed 
out that they did not call it “Spanish as a heritage language” Ijecause it is not in the books. 
He was right because the electives that have been approved by the state and the district are 
Spanish levels I, II, III, IV, and Spanish advanced placement. Furthermore, he explained 
that the curriculum used ft>r Hispanic students in the Spanish I and II courses offered by the 
native Spanish teachers was different than Spanish as a foreign language for English 
speaking students. 

I asked about the school’s possibility in becoming a center where Hispanic 
students firom other schools could attend just to take the Spanish as a heritage language 
course. To this he responded: 

Oh, if we can handle that we would have no problem with that at all and 

I am sure it’s a matter of transportation and medium of finance. The 
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cost of providing teachers for those students if that can fall within our 
budget. Each school is budgeted at a certain amount and it allows a 
certain number of teachers and if the formula would allow the students 
from other schools, the Spanish speaking children, they would get the 
2"“*, 3'“*, 4* level of Spanish. I think our school principal would go for 
that and Fm certainly for it. We want children to have whatever they 
want and need. 

The counselor at high school C believed that heritage language courses are similar 
to what this school offers as Spanish IV and AP levels. We ended the interview with the 
counselor saying: 

This is a magnet school and we draw from throughout the parish. But 
with Hispanic children we try to do our best to accommodate them. 

Two years ago we went through an evaluation process and we were 
declared a Blue Ribbon School. 

Blue Ribbon is an award earned by schools that fit an educational exceUence 
criteria and that ^ply for that award. He mentioned that, “although the school is old there 
is quality education going on throughout the school and the students are weU disciplined.” 

Biscussiomi 

As one can read the data provided by the counselor, he had very positive attitudes 
toward Hispanic students and their needs. He would support the idea of implementing the 
course provided that the finances were available. Fortunately, based on the information he 
provided, all three groups of Hispanic students are already being provided opportunities to 
develop their language s kills at this school. 

For exanqjle, non-literate Hispanic students are placed in Spanish II, semi-literate 
students are placed in Spanish III, and literate Hispanic students are placed in Spanish HI, 
rV or Spanish Advanced Placement. High schools A and B only offered Spanish levels I, 
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II, and in and their teachers were not Spanish natives. This might explain why at this 
school Hispanic students are provided opportunities to develop their heritage language. At 
the same time, this school did not offer Spanish placement tests like did high schools A and 
B. One of the teachers who participated in the group interview also worked at this school. 
She explained that the Spanish courses for Hispanic students do not consist entirely of 
native speakers courses because English speaking students are the majority. 

Individual interview with principal at high school C 

On May 4, 1999 the researcher met with the principal. After briefly describing 
the study and answering questions, the principal signed the release form allowing me to tape 
record the interview and use the information for this study. 

After I described my findings regarding what teachers of Spanish had said about 
the two groups of Hispanic students I asked how she felt about the offering of Spanish as 
a heritage language courses at her school so Hispanic students could develop their literacy 
gUlk in Spanish and still obtain foreign language credits. 

She discussed that she was doing something different than the courses I 
descrited. Similar to the guidance counselor, she responded that the school tries to place 
Hispanic Sp anish students in Spanish II and then, they move them up to higher levels such 
as Spanish III, IV or advanced placement. She said that she is always looking for other 
ways to meet students’ needs. Before the school decided to place Hispanic students in 
higher Spanish levels, she mentioned that, “We noticed these students were just sitting in 
the classroom and often they would become withdrawn because they were not able to write 
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the language although they could speak it.” I asked the principal if her district had a 
Spanish proficiency test that students could take and test out of Spanish. She responded 
that she was not aware of one. Then I asked how she felt about placing literate Hispanic 
students in Spanish III, IV or AP levels so they could continue to develop their literacy 
skills She said that the school already does that and she added: 

A number of our students have been successfiil in terms of advanced 
placement. When they go to college they don’t have to take that, you 
know, the first year of a foreign language because they have tested out 
and they have done fine. As a matter of fact, that’s the area our kids 
have excelled in terms of advanced placements, has been on the foreign 
language exam. 

She said that there is not a defined curriculum for these students but that the 
school is meeting the instructional needs of its Hispanic students. I asked her if the heritage 
language courses as I had described them might be implemented at her school. She 
responded that there needs to be a way to determine Hispanic students who are not literate 
and only possess oral proficiency in their language: 

You have to have some type of screening, then fi-om there it would just 
mean in terms of working with the teachers in trying to set up a 
program. 

She explained that Hispanic students are not isolated to form a class, they are 
mixed with native English speaking students. In terms of scheduling she explained that to 
be able to work around the master schedule it would be necessary to determine which 
students need to be “slotted” into a class. But in terms of stafBng, teachers are required to 
have fi-om 25 to 30 students in a class and that a new course might only end up with 12 or 
13 students. She described the st affin g situation at her school as follows: 
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You have to see it globally, as a whole, so it would be for example, if 
that teacher previously taught 30 students and now that teacher is only 
teaching 15 kids, then it will be staff for that because where would the 
other 15 kids go, you understand what I’m saying?. 

She continued to discuss that in addition to scheduling, an additional staff member 
would be needed. She said that it could be worked out within her staff but it would be 
“pulling” from other teachers. She felt that her current Hispanic student population (75 
students) would not lend itself to creating separate classes. 

Discussion 

Based on the 75 Hispanic students at her school it seemed to me that she could 
easily form a class of Spanish as a heritage language levels I and II for non-literate and 
semi-literate Hispanic students and continue to place literate Hispanic students in Spanish 
III, IV or advanced placement. Once again the issues of scheduling, having enough 
students to form a class, having a teacher for the courses, a way to screen Hispanic 
students, curriculum, and financial needs continued to emerge as the solutions and also as 
the obstacles for the implementation of Spanish as a heritage language courses. 

Imdivndlual imterview with teacher off Spauish as a fforeigm laugnsage at high school C 

This interview was conducted by telephone because the teacher was not available 
on the date the interview was scheduled. However, this same teacher participated in the 
group interview and some of her views were in an earlier discussion of this section. The 
researcher wrote notes to gather the data and after briefly describing the study, the teacher 
explained that based on her experiences teaching Hispanic students and a native Spanish 
speaker herself she felt that over the years working at the same school, she had to insist 
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that Hispanic students be placed in a separate class according to their linguistic needs. Non- 
literate Hispanic students were placed in one of her Spanish II classes but she felt fi*ustrated 
because these students were still being placed with native English speaking students in the 
same class. 

This arrangement made her work more challenging because the DIME textbook 
series that the district provided has not been designed for Spanish speaking Hispanic 
students only. But it provides notations about how to assign different activities to 
accommodate them Therefore, she uses additional resources to meet their linguistic needs. 

For Spanish non-literate Hispanic students placed in Spanish level II, I asked what 
the curriculum would look like if the course was Spanish as a heritage language for these 
students. She said: 

The course of study should center around reading and writing to include 
activities such as how to write a paragraph, how to write stories, and 
how to answer questions. This would be beneficial to students. 

She added that for literate Hispanic students in Spanish level HI the course would 

become a literature course using writing, and the use of a textbook would not be essential. 

Also, instruction would center around: 

Syllable separation in Spanish, essays, compositions, the use of 
newspapers, word classification, accent marks, and research projects. 

She explained that her Spanish IV course is for seniors and it includes some 

Hispanic students who are literate. The focus of instruction in this class is writing, literary 

analysis, essay writing, and she prepares these students to take the Spanish advanced 

placement test. In addition she said, “Students listen to a presentation and then they listen 
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to it again and answer questions about the presentation.” Students also study about 
newspapers, magazines, books, and videos. She said that students in her advanced 
placement course focus on Spanish literature. 

Furthermore, she explained that universities give credit for AP Spanish courses 
that students take in high school. For example, she explained that one of her students was 
able to graduate from college earlier than expected because the university gave her credit 
for the AP Spanish AP course that she took in high school. 

Discussion 

Content analysis of this interview suggested that teacher at high school C had 
positive attitudes toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. She has tried to remedy 
the situation of serving the linguistic and cultural needs of Hispanic students at her school. 
For example, she used the Dime series textbook activities to accommodate non-literate and 
literate Hispanic students in Spanish II. She recognized the challenge of trying to meet the 
needs of Hispanic students in those classes along with English native speakers. 

Findings suggest that Hispanic students who are literate had opportunities to 
refine or fine-tune their language skills in Spanish IV and AP classes where the focus of 
instruction was Spanish literature. StiU, having enough Hispanic students to make up a 
class and the appropriate instructional materials were issues for this teacher. Those two 
issues are consistent with findings from individual and group interview results. 
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CHAPTER 6 



FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

T his final chapter consists of seven major sections. The first section consists of a 
synopsis of the investigation. The second, third, fourth, and fifth sections consist of 
findings, conclusions, and recommendations based on each of the four research questions 
of this study. The sixth section are the overall conclusions and the seventh section provides 
recommendations for future research. 

6.1 Synopsis of Investigation 

The purpose of this study was to explore the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a 
foreign language toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students in urban schools. The 
project sites were high schools in East Baton Rouge, Jefierson, and Orleans school districts. 

The methodology for this study included the use of quantitative data derived from 
the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale and the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a 
For eign Language Survey. Also, this study included qualitative data that was derived from 
a group semi-structured interview with 5 volunteer teachers of Spanish as a foreign 
language, and 9 semi-structured individual interviews with teachers of Spanish, principals, 
and guidance counselors of three high schools. The data collection phase lasted sbc months. 

This study was guided by four research questions: What are the attitudes of 
teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward, 1 . the role of English in the United 
States, 2. the use of the English language at home and at school, 3. the Spanish language, 
and 4. teac hing Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. 
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The data gathered were analyzed to indicate common patterns in teachers’ attitudes in 
regards to the four research questions but, particular attention was given to their attitudes 
about teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. 

The quantitative and qualitative nature of the research design and the opinions of 

teachers provided an understanding of the research problem in regards to the lack of 

heritage language programs for Hispanic students and for few of these students enrolling in 

Spanish as a foreign langu^e courses. In addition, participants suggested a variety of 

solutions to barriers for the inqilementation of heritage language programs in Louisiana and 

to ways to accommodate Hispanic students in Spanish as a foreign language courses. 

6.2 What are the AttStudes off Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language toward the 
Spanish Language? 

The introduction chapter of this study included information about a review of data 
fix»m the U. S. Census Bureau, 1990, where Spanish was the prevailing language other than 
English in 39 states and the District of Columbia. The Spanish-speaking population was the 
largest language minority group at 17.3 milli on in 1990 and 3 1 million in 1999. Therefore, 
the purpose of this question was to find out how teachers feel about the Spanish language 
and its inqjortance in their geogrtqjhical area Findings for this question were gathered using 
the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey and interviews. Those 
fin dings are described in the section that follows. 

6.2.1 Findings 

During the 1 996- 1 997 school year, Louisiana had a total of 3 8,63 7 students enrolled 
in high school Spanish as a foreign language classes. Based on an informal survey sent to 
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Spanish teachers in the state, 13 teachers reported that 104 Hispanic students were enrolled 
in high school Spanish as a foreign language classes during that year. In general, Hispanic 
high school students (grades 9-12) totaled approximately 3,000 students in Louisiana 
schools. Demogr^hic data gathered from the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign 
Language Survey indicated that 48% of teachers of Spanish in public high schools who 
responded were White and 79% were female. Also, most of these teachers taught Spanish 
level I (77%) and Spanish level II (73%) during the 1998-1999 school year. These findings 
are consistent with information reported in Table 1 .2 (p. 1 3) of the introduction chapter that 
of 38,637 students, 16,516 were enrolled in Spanish level I and 9,801 were enrolled in 
Spanish level II. 

Findings from the survey indicated that 89.5% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed 
that Spanish should be taught to most students in the state of Louisiana. Of teachers, 93.6% 
agreed or strongly agreed that the Spanish language plays an important role in this state. 
Also, 91.5% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that local communities need to preserve 
the Spanish language and 75% of teachers felt that the Spanish language is worth learning. 

Findings fix>m the group interview indicated that Spanish is the second most 
commonly spoken language in the U. S. and teachers suggested that it can be recognized 
as an ojfficial language (p.l 13). Teachers also suggested that Hispanic parents should speak 
Spanish at home so the language can be developed and their cultural heritage can be 
preserved and &mily connections can be maintained. 

Findings from individual interviews’ data suggested that teachers were aware of the 
varieties of the Spanish language based on the different countries where that language is 
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spoken. Also, that teachers ofSpanish should be exposed to those varieties. Teachers were 
aware of the inqjortance of Spanish to increase students’ academic achievement. 

6.2.2 Conclusions 

Most teachers of Spanish as a foreign language tended to have positive attitudes 
toward the Spanish language. For example they felt that Spanish plays an important role in 
the state, that Spanish is a language worth learning, that it should be preserved in local 
communities, and tl^t Spanish should be taught to most students in the state. These views 
are consistent with the large number of students (38,637) that were enrolled in high school 
Spanish courses during the 1996-1997 school year. Although teachers recognized the 
inqwrtance of the Spanish language in Louisiana for most students, few Hispanic students 
were enrolled in those courses. 

6.2.3 Recommeudationis 

1) Teachers should address the linguistic needs of Hispanic students in their classes through 
a variety of appropriate strategies and materials; 

2) Teachers should become more aware of their Hispanic students’ cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds, including Spanish language varieties; and 

3) Teachers should receive training on how to accommodate the needs of Hispanic students 
in their classes. 

6.3 Wliat are tine Attitades off Teadhers off Spanish as a Foreign Language toward 
Teaching Spanish as a Heritage Langnage to Hispanic Stadents? 

In the statement of the problem it was indicated that since few Hispanic students 

enroll in Spanish as a foreign language courses it might be due to the attitudes of teachers* 
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In addition, it was indicated that Spanish as a heritage language programs could be the 
answer and that only few attempts have been made by schools to offer these programs. 

In the U. S., heritage language courses are offered separately from Spanish as a 
foreign lan g ua ge courses and they are common in Arizona, California, New Mexico, and 
Texas. Hispanic students in these programs come with a variety of proficiency levels of 
their language. 

The next section will provide findings regarding teachers’ attitudes toward Spanish 
as heritage language programs that provide some insight about the lack of those programs 
in Louisiana high schools. The data was collected from the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish 
as a Foreign Language Survey and interviews. 
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Survey and interview results provided very important information related to this 
research questioa Most teachers (91.6%) agreed or strongly agreed that teaching Spanish 
to Hispanic students contributes to their academic achievement. This is supported by the 
research of Lucas (1993) who found that effective secondary schools with language minority 
students v^fio were academically successful, provided native language development through 
formal classes such as Spanish for Spanish speakers. 

Similarly, Garcia (1991) conducted descriptive research studies of schools where 
language minority students, largely Latino, were successful academically. He found that 
students progressed systematically from writing in their native language to writing in 
English, making this a gradual transition. Also, Fernandez and Nielsen (1986) compared 
heritage language proficiency with school success. They concluded that acquiring 
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proficiency in Spanish liad a positive effect on students’ academic achievement and the 
degree of Spanish proficiency acquired assisted to an increase of English vocabulary. 

Findings fi'om the interviews also supported that teaching Spanish to Hispanic 
students assists in their academic achievement. For example, in the group interview, one 
of the particqjants described her two children’s experiences in high school while enrolled in 
Spanish as a foreign language classes and said that as they were learning Spanish in high 
school their English grades improved because they were made aware of their English 
language. Upon high school graduation one of her children joined the U.S. Army where 
she used her bilingual skills as a linguist. 

The majority of teachers (97%) also tended to have positive attitudes toward the 
idea that Hispanic students should enroll in English as well as in Spanish as a foreign 
language classes because it would enhance their language skills (96%). This finding had 
mixed results tecause few Hispanic students were enrolled in Spanish as a foreign language 
classes. 

Teachers agreed (46%) or strongly agreed (27%) that they would be willing to teach 
Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. Although teachers tended to have 
positive attitudes toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students and were willing to teach 
Spai^ as a heritage language, they also agreed or strongly ^eed (65%) that Spanish as 
a heritage language courses should be taught separately fi*om Spanish as a foreign language 
courses. 

From interviews, one of the reasons teachers felt both courses should be taught 
separately might be because Hispanic students can be classified based on their knowledge 
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of the Spanish language as Spanish literate, Spanish semi-literate, and Spanish non-literate. 

1) Spanish literate Hispanic students: teachers defined this group as Hispanic students who 
received fomal instruction in Spanish in their native country and who possess literacy skills 
in Spanish. Usually these students are recent immigrants and non or limited English 
proficient. 

2) Spanish semi-literate Hispanic students: this group was described by teachers as having 
limited literacy skills in Spanish. These students were generally bom in the United States 
but left the U.S. to go to their parents’ native country where they enrolled in school and 
received formal schooling for a few years and then returned to the United States. 

3) Spanish non-Uterate Hispanic students: this group was reported as the largest. They are 
U.S. tom and speak Spanish at different proficiency levels. Some speak Spanish at a level 
compared to a five to eight year old Spanish-speaking child, others possess a teenager 
speech level but lack reading and writing skills in Spanish. Teachers reported that many of 
these students have not been e?qx)sed to the Spanish written language and more likely their 
parents have limited schooling. 

Based on the review of the literature, Rodriguez (1997) established a similar 
classification of Hispanic students with varying levels of Spanish proficiency: 

1) Third or fourth generation U. S. tom Hispanics: these students are English dominant with 
limited speaking skills in Spanish. 

2) First and second generation bilinguals: these students display diBferent degrees of fluency 
in English and Spanish. These immigrant students are Spanish language dominant and they 
differ in the amount of formal education received in Spanish. 
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Likewise, Valdes (1995) described the characteristics of Hispanic students who 
usually enroll in courses for native speakers as follows: 

1 ) Newly arrived: students who are limited English proficient and who might have had good 
or limited schooling in their Spanish-speaking coimtry. 

2) U. S. bom and raised: students who might have good, limited or poor academic and oral 
skills in English and who might have good, limited or no academic skills in Spanish. 

Findings about teaching Spanish as a foreign language and Spanish as a heritage 
language as separate courses are consistent throughout the information gathered from the 
the survey, the interviews, and the review of the literature. In addition, teachers, guidance 
counselors, and principals identified the following barriers for the implementation of heritage 
language courses as follows: 

1) Lack of an appropriate curriculum: during the group interview participants said that the 
curricular content to teach Spanish to non-literate Hispanic students could include written 
compositions, documented essays, literature, writers, history, and grammar. A curriculiun 
similar to what English dominant students are taught in an English course. This type of 
curriculum is not available in commercial publications. 

However, findings from individual interviews suggested that the focus of the course 
should be Spanish grammar because non-literate Hispanic students lacked skills such as 
subject-verb agreement, verb tenses, and grammatical terms in general. Interviews with 
counselors were consistent with that finding. The guidance counselor at high school B 
pointed out that, “Teachers of Spanish at this school teach a lot of grammar from a point 
of reference that you would know it in English and that is very difficult for a Spanish child.” 
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This counselor recognized that some Hispanic students failed level I Spanish as a 
foreign language courses because these students not only lacked Spanish grammar skills but 
also reading skills. At the same time these students were bom in the U. S. and their 
schooling was in English but their English grammatical skills were also weak, therefore they 
had difficulty learning the Spanish grammar. 

These findings are contrary to what Valdes (1995) suggested about the pedagogical 
focus for Hispanic students. She recommended that developing reading and writing skills 
in Spanish should be the aim. In addition, Valdes felt that Spanish teachers usually aim to 
produce students who communicate in Spanish and if the student already communicates in 
that language, there is nothing left for teachers to do. 

In the first chapter of this study, a description was provided about the main objective 
of Spanish level I courses. These courses generally aim to enable English students to attain 
measurable degrees of communicative competence and proficiency in listening, reading, 
writing, and speaking through vocabulary, grammar stmcture, pronunciation, conversation, 
and culture (Schmitt, C., Woodford, P., and Marshall, R., 1989). 

During group and individual interviews, teachers also suggested that it is possible 
to accommodate non-literate Hispanic students in regular Spanish as a foreign language 
classes if appropriate materials are used. For example, they suggested the Dime Spanish 
textbook series which has notations in every lesson about enrichment activities appropriate 
for native Spanish speakers. Also, this textbook is accompanied by a workbook designed 
for native Spanish speaking-students. This finding was consistent with survey results since 
most teachers (83%) tended to feel that the Spanish high school curriculum could be 



designed to teach Spanish to Hispanic students. Findings regarding curriculum for literate 
Hispanic students was obtained from group and individual interviews. 

Participants indicated that literate Hispanic students only need to fine-tune their 
language because of the formal schooling received in the Spanish language in their native 
countries. Teachers suggested that these students could be placed in Spanish III or IV to 
meet their linguistic needs. For example, a Spanish level III curriculum focuses on 
imp roving students’ skills in reading, writing, and speaking. Through the readings, students 
are exposed to topics that include universal themes such as human relations, work, travel, 
politics, daily life, and entertainment. The readings are selected from popular magazines, 
literary collections, short stories, poetry, essays, and articles (Jarest, J., and Robinson, M., 
1990). 

F indings from individu^ interviews suggested that the curriculum and instruction for 
literate students could center around syllable separation, written accents, use of newspapers, 
magazines, videos, literature, and compositions. But in order to attract Hispamc students 
to enroll in Spanish as a heritage language courses, they would have to promote the 
program because it would be an elective course. They said that non-literate and semi- 
literate Hisp anic students usually opt to take the Spanish proficiency tests and then they 
enroll in other electives. Spanish literate Hispanic students usually enroll in English as a 
second language classes which are elective courses. Therefore, they might not have room 
in their schedules to enroll in a Spanish as a heritage language course or even enroll in 
Spanish as a foreign language levels III or IV courses. 
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In general, administrators and teachers were supportive about addressing the 
linguistic needs of Hispanic students. For example, the principal at high school B was very 
positive about the idea of a Spanish as a heritage language curriculum. To that effect he 
indicated, “ I am open to anything we can do to help our curriculum move forward 
especially in this area.” In addition to a curricula, Campbell ( 1 996) pointed out that Spanish 
as a heritage language courses require different curricular materials, assessment instruments, 
and instructional strategies. 

2) Lack of an appropriate assessment instrument: this was a major concern of teachers, 
principals, and guidance counselors. They felt that an appropriate test was needed to 
identify the different levels of Spanish proficiency of Hispanic students to inform placement 
and instructional decisions. Teachers were concerned about voluntary Spanish placement 
tests administered every spring to Hispanic students at high schools A, and B. Teachers felt 
that most Hispanic students of any of the three groups could pass these tests which have 
been designed for English native speakers. Therefore, few Hispanic students enroll in 
Spanish courses in order to take other electives that will assist them in fulfilling requirements 
for graduation. 

3) Lack of knowledge of students’ literacy levels for placement: findings were abundant 
regarding suggestions fijr placement of Hispamc students. With the lack of Spanish as a 
heritage language programs, teachers suggested that non-literate and semi-literate Hispanic 
students should be placed in Spanish level II. They recommended that teachers in those 
classes should be flexible in the use of instructional approaches and seeking and using 
instructional materials to address the literacy needs of these Hispanic students. 
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Teachers suggested that Spanish literate Hispanic students should be placed in 
Spanish levels III or IV to fine-tune their linguistic skills. The principal and guidance 
counselor at high school C indicated that these students were already being placed in those 
courses based on referrals fi'om native Spanish teachers. However, guidance counselors at 
high school A and B indicated that these students were placed in ESL classes because they 
have to meet English requirements in order to graduate, therefore they would not benefit 
fi'om a Spanish III or IV elective. 

For exan^jle, the principal at high school B said that people would offer arguments 
against placing new immigrant Hispanic students in Spanish because if these students stay 
in this country they really need to develop their English skills and “that’s when ESL comes 
in.” Teachers felt that guidance counselors lack the knowledge about the literacy levels of 
Hispanic students to make placement decisions. 

4) Lack of scheduling options: teachers felt that guidance counselors need to become aware 
of the different Spanish proficiency levels of students when scheduling them into a particular 
section On the other hand, guidance counselors felt that scheduling is a major problem for 
them because there is a master schedule used by all schools and in order to schedule 
Hisptinic students into a particular course these students need to be “slotted” into a 
particular section They felt that in order to be in a particular course, a selection criteria or 
screening instrument are needed to know which students would benefit fi'om Spanish as a 
heritage language courses. 

In one of the high schools wiiere Spanish for native speakers was offered in the past, 
the guidance counselor asked Hispanic students if Spanish was spoken at home, if their reply 
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was positive, they were placed in one section. The Spanish teacher of this section felt that 

this arrangement created a bigger problem for her and she described it as follows. 

So here you had to separate these types of students so we were putting all 
these native speakers but then within the native speaker group, we had a 
split. That was a problem too. So now what to do? 

The program was discontinued because of the problem described above, the school 
administration changed, there was a reduction of Hispanic students, and they did not have 

enough space for the program at the school. 

Another concern of teachers was the fact that, in order to fill up classes, guidance 
counsebrs schedule English native and Hispanic students in classes with combmed Spanish 

levels such as Spanish II and III together. This aggravated the problem even more. Also, 

principals had concerns about scheduling if they tried to set up Spanish as a heritage 
language courses. They felt that there would probably not be enough students fi-om each 
group of Hispanic students (non-literate, semi-literate, and literate) to make up a class. 

5) Lack of financial resources: the principal at high school B recognized the linguistic needs 
of Hispanic students, but one of his main concerns other than a screening test and a trained 
teacher were financial resources. This was to purchase curriculum materials, pay for the 
salary of the teacher, and finance any other expenses that the program would require. The 
guidance counselor at high school C felt the same way. He indicated that the 
implementation of a Spanish as a heritage language program would depend on a, “medium 
of finance. The cost of providing teachers for those students if that can fall within our 
budget. Each school is budgeted at a certain amount and it allows certain number of 
teachers.” This finding was consistent with the review of the literature fi-om Cummins and 
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Danesi (1990) who felt that an additional challenge to heritage language education h che 
financial burden and the lukewarm support for the use of public monies. 

6) Lack of support fi'om the school administration: teachers and guidance counselors felt 
that the inplementation of any course depends primarily on the philosophy and the decision 
of high school principals and curriculum coordinators. Teachers suggested that if parents, 
students, and teachers were more militant about pressuring the school administration, 
courses such as Spanish as a heritage language could be implemented. Therefore, principals 
need to examine their foreign language or language financial allocations or other fimding 
sources to support heritage language programs. 

7) Lack of adequate numbers of Hispanic students: teachers, guidance counselors, and 
principals felt that a school must have enough Hispanic students to offer three separate 
heritage language courses (I, II, III) considering that each class has to have a minimum of 
20 students. This is because the number of teachers allotted to each school is dependent on 
the total number of students. They also felt that if a teacher has fewer students, other 
teachers would have larger classes of students. In the group interview the notion of creating 
center schools was suggested. This means that if a school offered these courses, Hispanic 
students fi'om other schools could enroll in them using the zone crossing waivers and 
transportation system already set up in the school districts for other courses. This way, 
these courses would always have enough students to fill up a class. 

8) Lack of trained teachers: Valdes (1995) pointed out that Spanish as a heritage language 
courses require trained teachers whose pedagogical approaches focus on reading and vmting 
skills in Spanish. When teachers were asked in the survey if they were pedagogically 
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prepared to teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students most teachers (75%) 
tended to disagree. Of teachers, 89% were in general agreement that universities should 
include methodologies for teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students in 
teacher preparation courses. Also, survey results indicated that 67% of teachers felt that 
they can recognize the variations of the Spanish language that Hispanic students bring with 
them However, findings fi-om individual interviews indicated that teachers are not familiar 
with the varieties of the Spanish language that their students bring with them, therefore a 
teacher of Spanish as a heritage language should have had exposure to those varieties. 

Moreover, information fi'om the group interview indicated that a teacher of 
Spanish as a heritage language should be a native speaker, who has a broad knowledge of 
the Spanish language, culture, and literature. Some participants in the group interview felt 
that Louisiana has some of these teachers and they are currently teaching Spanish levels III 
and IV. 

Findings fi-om individual interviews suggested that if teachers of Spanish have 
Hispanic students in their classes they need to find ways to accommodate these students. 
The following ideas were provided: use Hispanic students to assist their teachers in the 
instructional process and assign activities appropriate for Hispanic students such as those 
included in the Dime textbook series for native speakers. 

In addition, the review of literature suggested that teachers working with language 
minority students should have high concrete expectations and have the means of supporting 
and promoting native language use and development. These attitudes communicate to 
students that they are valued and respected and so are their language and culture (Lucas, 
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1993). Similarly, Garcia (1991) concluded that teachers in schools with academically 
successful language minority students were highly committed to the educational success of 
their students and served as student advocates and continued to be involved in professional 
development activities. 

9) Lack of positive attitudes of Hispanic students in Spanish classes: the review of literature 
offered the following findings regarding the attitudes of students learning heritage and 
second languages. Krashen ( 1 996) pointed out that there are other significant barriers to 
the maintenance and implementation of heritage language programs. These barriers come 
fixim the same language minority populations due to: their desire to fiiUy integrate into the 
target culture, rejections of their heritage culture, ridicule and correction when the heritage 
language is used by more competent heritage language speakers, reluctance to use the 
heritage language, and the lack of good heritage language programs. 

Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kangas (1997) suggested that the negative attitude of 
students to learning through the second language (non and semi-literate Hispanics) might 
be due to their lack of cognitive skills in that language. These students are described as 
those who: have low levels of competence in both languages, have competence in one but 
not two languages with negative cognitive effects, and have competence in two languages 
and their cognitive effects are positive. 

The purpose of this study was to explore teachers’ attitudes but in the course of 
the research process teachers reported that Hispanic students in their classes had attotudes 
cimilar to those suggested Krashen (1996), and Toukomaa and Skutnabb-Kanga (1997). 
During the group interview one of five participants, an English native. White teacher 
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reported that her Hispanic students fight her because they do not trust her knowledge of the 
Spanish language and that it took her one semester to gain the confidence of students to 
show them that she knows her subject matter. This teacher felt uncomfortable having 
Hispanic students in her classes because of this mistrust. 

Likewise, fi'om individual interviews, one of the teachers interviewed went 
through the same experience with her Hispanic students. These students resented her 
because she is not a native speaker. In addition, she would often tell them that their Spanish 
was incorrect and this caused parents to complain to the school administration. She tried 
to teach standard Spanish fi’om the textbook and was not familiar with the variations of the 
Spanish language that her students brought to her classes. These students were primarily 
fi'om the Dominican Republic. 

Her Hiffinilties were eliminated when she realized that her Hispanic students were 
self-conscious about their language because they could not read it or write it (non-literate 
and semi- literate groups) and it was hard for them to take criticism. She convinced her 
students that there is a standard Spanish language regulated by the Spanish Royal Academy, 
and that it is this Academy that dictates the conventional use of the language. Further, she 
suggested that Hispanic students need to be flexible about learning fi-om other Hispanic 
cultures and also other variations of the Spanish language. This same teacher felt that her 
Hispanic students lacked motivation and did not want to do anything extra unless it had a 
grade value. 

The review of literature suggested independent factors in students for the 
development of skills when learning a second language: an intellectual capacity, an 
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appropriate attitudinal orientation, and a determined motivation to learn the language 
(Lambert, 1963). Glisan (1987) studied the attitudes of English-speaking students in 
Spanish courses to gather information about opinions on the effectiveness of their Spanish 
language instruction. 

Results indicated that students had positive attitudes about the speaking 
experiences, grammar e?q)lanations and the reading/writing components of the course. They 
felt that good teaching was hqjpening in the class. This suggested that if students perceive 
a supporting environment full of engaging activities, their interest and enjoyment for the 
language increases and they are more likely to continue to develop the language skills in 
future courses. 

6.3.2 CoDcImsions 

Attitudes of teachers, principals and guidance counselors toward Spanish as a 
heritage language courses were positive but they described a series of factors that are 
barriers to their implementation. Schools require a specific curriculum, instructional 
strategies, assessments, financial resources, scheduling options, placement decisions, staff, 
and the support of the school administration. 

Spanish is an elective course that is taught in most high schools in the state but the 
creation of Spanish for native speakers courses does not enjoy the same support as Spanish 
as a foreign language courses because of the fectors mentioned above and the insufficient 
number of Hispanic students that would make up a class. Additionally, Hispanic students 
belong to three different groiqjs according to their proficiency level in Spanish, non-literate, 
semi-literate, and literate. Each group has specific needs. Teachers suggested that Hispanic 
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students in the first two groups should be placed in Spanish as a foreign language courses 
level II, where teachers can provide accommodations such as those found in the Dime 
textbook series. The literate group should be placed in Spanish level III or IV. This last 
group has less chance of being placed in levels III or IV because not all schools offer those 
levels. Also, these students are generally literate in their native language and they are placed 
in ESL classes to meet graduation requirements. 

6.3.3 Recommendations 

School administrators and teachers need to find the financial resources and ways 
to offer Spanish as a heritage language courses. A suggestion is the creation of a center 
school where the courses could be offered particularly to Spanish non-literate and semi- 
literate students. High school A would be the ideal location because it has the largest 
number of Hispanic students (600) and courses would make up full classes. A native 
Spanish teacher with a broad cultural and linguistic background in the Spanish language and 
who has high expectations for the academic success of students should be identified to teach 
the courses. 

Teachers of Spanish as a heritage language should focus their instruction on 
conpositions, documented essays, culture, history, literature, and grammatical structures. 
Caution should be taken not to focus on grammar only. Teachers of Spanish as a foreign 
language with Hispanic students who could not attend the center school and enroll in their 
classes could accommodate Hispanic students by using appropriate instructional materials 
and strategies such as those suggested in the Dime textbook series. In addition, these 
teachers should receive staff development on ways to accommodate their students and focus 
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their instruction in developing reading and writing Spanish skills through the use of 
compositions, essays, culture, literature, and not only focus on grammar. 

A scree ning criteria is needed for guidance counselors to identify non-literate and 
semi- literate Hispanic students to place them in Spanish level II and to place literate 
Hispanic students in levels III and IV whenever possible. 

6.4 What are the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language toward the 
Role of English in the United States? 

T his question gathered information about a variety of issues dealing with the role 
of English in the United States. Findings were gathered primarily from the Language 
Attitudes of Teachers Scale (LATS) and from the group interview. 

Immigr ants, children and adults alike have experienced the challenge of learning 
English to function in the mainstream American society. Children have had to learn it at 
school along with content area subjects to be promoted to the next grade level. In 1974, 
the U. S. Department of Education’s Office for Civil Rights issued the Lau v. Nichols 
decision to mandate services to limited English proficient students (LEP) (Hakuta, 1986). 

In 1991, the same office issued compliance procedures for schools districts to 
provide effective instruction to LEP students. These requirements stemmed from litigation 
cases where children were not provided access to meaningful education because of their lack 
of E nglish language proficiency. Access to meaningful education is provided in most 
Louisiana’s schools through additional language support in the form of tutoring, ESL, or 
bilingual education programs. 
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6.4.1 Findings 

Information for this question was obtained from resuhs of the Language Attitudes 
of Teachers Scale. More than half of teachers (52%) agreed or strongly agreed that to be 
considered an American one should speak English. These results are almost evenly divided 
because other teachers feel the opposite. However, when teachers were asked if English 
should be the official language of the United States, 70% of teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed. 

F indings from the LATS scale indicated that 70% of teachers agreed that English 
should be the official languag e of the U. S. Group interview findings supported both points 
of view. For example, one of the participants indicated that although she felt that English 
should be the official language, people should not be penalized for not speaking English. 
Two people should te able to communicate in their own language. In doing so, they should 
not be ridiculed because this is a multicultural society represented by people from many 
countries who make contributions to their communities. A study conducted by Newsweek 
Magazine showed that Hispanics contribute $300 billion dollars per year to the U.S. 
economy (Larmer 1999). 

Son^ of the group interview participants disagreed because they felt that English 
should be the official language because it makes the legal system, education, books, and 
everything easier. In addition some others felt that one language is a common bond for 
everyone. They felt that having one official language should not mean closing the doors to 
other languages because this is a global society. Participants added that other languages can 
become official. For example, Spanish, because it is the second most commonly spoken 




language in the U. S. According to Lamer ( 1 999) the Hispanic population has increase^: to 
31 million since 1990. It is projected that by the year 2005, nearly one quarter of the U.S. 
population will be Hispanic. 

Participants mentioned Switzerland as an example where there are two or more 
languages that are ofiBcial. Therefore they suggested that the United States can recognize 
Spanish as an ofScial language. 

Spanish-speaking immigrant populations in Louisiana are not new. In 1772, the 
new governor of Louisiana, Bernardo Galvez from Spain encouraged immigration to the 
new province. The major influx of immigrants came from the Canary Islands, Spain 
between 1770 and 1783. They settled in what today is St. Bernard Parish, south of New 
Orleans. Some of these immigrants later settled in Ascension, East Baton Rouge and 
Lafourche parishes (Holloway, 1993). From 1950 to 1970, immigrants from Latin America 
moved to Louisiana, particularly in Jefferson and Orleans parishes. Today, immigrants still 
arrive daily from 73 or more different countries representing 28 language groups where 
Spanish is one of the largest language groups. This group is represented by 20 different 
countries and has brought a rich and diverse cultural and linguistic treasure to this state. 

Findings from the LATS scale also indicated that teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed (75%) that they would support government spending additional money to provide 
better programs for linguistic minority students in pubUc schools. In 1968 after poUtical 
efforts of the Hispanic co mmunit y in the U. S., Congress enacted the Title VII Bilingual 
Education Act to fund programs to supplement the education of language minority students 
with limited E nglish proficiency. However, these financial resources are discretionary and 
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highly competitive and if a school or school district does not receive a grant award, they 
have to locate other funding streams to provide additional education support to LEP 
students. 

In regards to local and state governments requiring that all business (including 
voting) be conducted in English, 5 1 % of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed with that 
statement. Responses were divided and the group interview provided insight about some 
of the reasons vriiy some teachers agreed while others disagreed. For example, those who 
disagreed indicated that some people are not ready to participate in government businesses 
because they are new immigrants and it requires time for them to learn English. 

Teachers suggested that in areas where there are large populations of immigrants 
it would be appropriate for government documents to be translated in the native languages 
of newcomers. A specific example was provided by one of the participants who indicated 
that: 

In Puerto Rico we have everything printed in Spanish but underneath 
everything is in English, everything, every single document; birth 
certificates, marriage licenses, everything is bilingual. I know that’s a 
separate and a very unique situation but we can do that here by area. 

One participant represented the 51% of teachers who disagreed because she said 

that people who are motivated to learn English will learn. She felt that our society does not 

need “to babysit adults” because their responsibility of becoming an American is to speak 

the English language because we all should speak the same language. 

This argunKHt was very odd because this participant did not seem to be sensitive 

to the feet that it takes adults a long time to learn English especially if they have to work to 
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survive which is usually the case in this state and sometimes they have to hold two jobs to 
make ends meet. This situation does not allow them time to attend English classes if they 
are available. In Louisiana, adult ESL classes are only common in urban areas, therefore 
immigrant adults who live in rural areas are at a disadvantage. Also, the English barrier 
generally only allows them to work in manual or labor related jobs where only survival 
English skills might be needed. This situation is aggravated when these adults have children 
and have to provide for their basic needs. There exist many cases in Louisiana of single 
parent immigrant femilies (usually the mother) where this parent is the sole provider. 

Jakobovits (1970) felt that the attitudes of people and government toward 
languages pertain to the larger socio-cultural context based on the attitudes that prevail 
within the community. 

Although most teachers felt that to be an American one should speak English, 
96% of them also felt that it is important for people in the U.S. to leam a language in 
addition to English. This finding is consistent \vith the research of Krashen (1999) who 
suggests that to live in a multilingual, multicultural society, to compete successfully in the 
global market, and to take full advantage of communication technologies, basic education 
in the year 2,000 must include competence in second and even third languages. 

Izaguirre (1998) points out that a debate that exists in the U. S. over language has 
three aspects; language as a problem, language as a right, and language as a resource. 
These three aspects cause contradiction among people. On one hand some agree that the 
United States should make foreign language acquisition a priority in schools. On the other 
hand some believe in assi milat ing immigrants into the mainstream American culture. 
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In contrast Baker (1993) explained that there is a divergence of opinions 
concerning language learning. Some educators and researchers emphasize English language 
<;1fills others emphasize the importance of second and third languages, and others focus on 
moral, social skills, and self-esteem. There is a variety of values and beliefs among different 
interest groups. 

6.4.2 Conclusions 

Teachers tended to support the opinion that English should be the official 
language of the United States because there should be one common bond. Others suggest 
that there should be other official languages such as Spanish because it is the second most 
commonly spoken language in the United States. The United States should value other 
languages and cultures as well as English and the mainstream American culture. 

From the scale and group interview findings, some teachers suggest that 
government business should be conducted in English (including voting) because part of the 
responsibility of being an American is to learn English and that adults should not be given 
concessions. However, others feel that it takes time for new immigrant adults to learn 
English because they generally obtain jobs to survive and don’t have time to attend ESL 
classes if they are available. One participant suggested that translated documents is the 
answer. For adults to function effectively and be productive in their new environment they 
need linguistic and social support to accomplish the necessary tasks imposed by local and 
state governments until they learn English. 

People should leam other languages in addition to English because to compete in 
this global society and world markets, proficiency in more than one language should be 
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considered a national resource. Ethnocentric views are only for those who feel comfortable 
with their own language and culture and the recognition of other cultural and linguistic 
tissets that are outside their norm seem like a threat. 

To be an American, people should speak more languages than just English. 
Teachers of Spanish should recognize this and encourage other people to do so. 

6.4.3 Recommendations 

1 ) Spanish should be recognized as a second official language of the United States in 
addition to English. 

2) Translated government documents should be provided in languages other than English 
for adults who are learning English so they can function in their communities. 

3) Teachers of Spanish should advocate for the learning of languages in addition to English. 

4) Mutilingualism and multiculturalism should be valued. 

6.5 What ame the Attitades off Teachers off Spanish as a Foreigm Lamgiuage toward the 
Use off EnigMsh at Home anid at School? 

Krashen (1999) examined the 1993 Harris Poll, a national survey of teachers, 97% 

of whom were not Hispanic. This poll asked teachers if they were in support of bilingual 

education and their responses appeared to be non-supportive because 64% felt that content 

subjects should be taught in English, while 34% felt that they should be taught in the native 

language of the child. The question asked was: 

Do you think that government policy should promote bilingual 
education programs that teach English and teach other substantive 
subjects in a child’s native language, or should policy mandate that 
substantive subjects be taught in English? 
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Krashen (1999) felt that this question was interpreted by teachers as all subject 
areas to be taught in the native language of students. Teachers of Spanish as a foreign 
language were asked if English should take precedence over learning subject matter. Native 
language instruction was not mentioned in the LATS scale question. Findings are below. 
6.5.1 Findings 

Thirty-one percent (31%) of teachers agreed or strongly agreed that learning 
En glish should take precedence over subject matter by non or limited English proficient 
students while 42% of teachers felt that LEP students need to learn English and subject 
matter concurrently at school. Findings from the group interview suggested that teachers 
prefer LEP students learning English as they also learn subject matter in English so they can 
acquire the academic s kills required in schools to be promoted to the next grade level. 

One of the participants provided her personal experience as an example of the 
need to learn EngUsh and content matter. Although she was enrolled in other courses as a 
new immigrant in high school, the focus was to learn EngUsh, therefore she feels that a lot 
of gaps were left in her knowledge of biology and math courses with which she had to 
struggle when she enrolled in college. Another participant in the group did not agree 
because she felt that high school only teaches how to learn and not subject matter. She 
discussed it as follows: 

I think that English should be the main focus for all students before it’s 
science, before math. Before anything because if you can fimction in 
your language, any language, you can educate yourself, you don’t even 
need a teacher. 
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This response supported the 3 1% of teachers who felt that English should be the 
focus. This teacher’s response made me wonder why she was in the classroom teaching 
Spanish as a subject. The 42% of teachers who responded that English and subject matter 
are important was supported by the participant who felt that support in learning subject 
matter and English are important for future academic success. 

Through the EATS scale teachers were asked if they felt that parents of non or 
limited English proficient students should be counseled to speak English with their children, 
43% of teachers disagreed or strongly disagreed and 47% of teachers agreed or strongly 
agreed with the statement. This division in responses was illuminated with information 
provided by the group interview which did not support the scale’s findings. All participants 
fek that parents of non or LEP students should speak their native language at home instead 
of English. 

For example, one of the teachers said that she wants her son to have her culture 
and language and at her home only Spanish is spoken, she said, “I will never speak English 
to him.” Similarly, another participant said that when children were growing up the only 
language spoken at home was Spanish. She read children’s books in Spanish, taught them 
Spanish songs and vdien they reached high school level, they enrolled in Spanish as a foreign 
language courses. A third participant agreed with all others and explained that she made a 
rule at home that only Spanish would be spoken. 

A fourth participant stated that parents should speak their native language at home 
and they should teach their children about themselves and their femilies, who they are 
because that is their life. Participants felt that the only connection some parents have with 
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the outside world is the children because some of these parents speak little English. A 
Special Newsweek magazin e poll of Hispanics reported that 83% said that being Hispanic 
was important to their identity (LamKr, 1999). Teachers suggested that every effort should 
be made by parents to keep home communication in the native language because passing on 
the language and culture is the common bond of families which help children understand 
who they are. 

In addition, the research of Wong- Fillmore (1991) supported this finding when 
the results of her surveys and interviews with language minority families indicated that a 
group of Hispanic parents felt hindered when they were unable to communicate with their 
children. These children lost their ability to speak the parents’ native language when they 
learned English at school. Wong-Fillmore (1991) pointed out that a breakdown in family 
communication can lead to alienation of children from their parents and she reported that 
these children became ashamed of the Spanish language. 

U sing the EATS scale teachers were asked if the rapid learning of English should 
be a priority for non or limited English proficient students even if it means they lose their 
ability to speak their native language. Of teachers who responded, 64% disagreed or 
stro ngl y disagreed with the statement and 23% agreed or strongly agreed. 

Information from the group interview supported the scale’s finding since all 
participants indicated that the native language should not be lost because of the acquisition 
of English. One of the participants explained that students don’t have to lose their mother 
tongue but if the communication in the mother’s language stops, it does not continue to 
develop. She provided an example of high school age Hispanic students in her classes who 
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have a Spanish proficiency level of a 5, 6, 7, or 8 year old child. Another participant .;aid 
that as much as she feels that school children should be taught English, they should not be 
denied the opportunity of having what they can at home such as to learn another language 
and culture. The survey supported the scale and the group interview findings because when 
teachers were asked if teaching Spanish to Hispanic students would preserve their femily 
heritage, 95% of teachers agreed or strongly agreed with that statement. 

In the LATS scale teachers were also asked if having a limited English proficient 
student in their classroom was detrimental to the learning of other students. Of teachers 
81% strongly disagreed or disagreed and 64% of teachers felt that LEP students are 
motivated to learn English. Finally, 52% of teachers responded to the LATS scale 
suggesting that regular classroom teachers should be required to receive pre-service or in- 
service tr aining to be prepared to meet the needs of linguistic minority students and their 
families. 

Byrnes and Kiger (1994) found that the language attitudes of regular classroom 
teachers toward LEP children were related to teacher expectations of student performance. 
Their attitudes could either facilitate or be an obstacle to LEP students learning English. 
6.5.2 Comdusions 

LEP students require learning English and subject matter simultaneously at school 
so these students can succeed academically and be prepared for advanced studies. These 
students should not lose their native language when learning English, therefore parents 
should be counseled to speak their native language at home to maintain a connection with 
their children to keep the lines of communication open and to preserve their femily heritage. 
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The United States needs to provide additional funding for the education of 
language mino rity students and recognize them as contributing members of the society and 
recognize their families’ languages and culture as national resources. 

On-going professional development should be offered to regular classroom 
teachers as well as opportunities for reflection regarding how to meet the needs of linguistic 
minority students. Teachers sharing ideas with teachers in a collegial manner would benefit 
them and their students. 

6.5.3 Recommendations 

1 ) Plan in-services for teachers on how to meet the needs of language minority students, 
LEP in particular, so they can be well prepared to teach them. 

2) Identify financial resources to support the cost of programs for language minority 
students and their families. 

3) Recognize the language and culture of language minority students as national resources 
and assist them in developing their linguistic competencies. 

6.6 OveraM Conclusions 

This study has made major contributions to the body of knowledge of heritage 
language education in urban schools. Quantitative findings indicated that teachers tended 
to have positive attitudes toward teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. However, 
qualitative findings indicated that teachers, principals, and guidance counselors identified 
several barriers to the inplementation of Spanish as a heritage language programs. 

In spite of these barriers, it is possible to iirqjlement Spanish as a heritage language 
programs if schools would have more flexible scheduling options, if they would seek an 
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appropriate language assessments to determine the Spamsh proficiency level of Hispanic 
students, if they would identify appropriate curricular materials, if they would identify 
teachers who are trained on how to teach heritage languages, and if principals and guidance 
counselors would support the implementation of these programs. 

Spanish as an elective course would require that Hispanic students be encouraged 
to enroll in heritage language courses instead of in other elective courses. One option for 
implementation would be to select the school with the largest number of Hispanic students 
as a center school wiiere Hispanic students fi’om other schools could attend the course. This 
will allow to have enough students on a regular basis who could to fill-up classes. 

In Louisiana, Hispanic students who would benefit most fi’om heritage language 
courses are the U.S. bom group who teachers identified as Spanish non-literate and semi- 
literate. Hispanic students who could not participate in heritage language courses could be 
accommodated in Spanish as a foreign language classes using the appropriate materials, and 
teachers who are flexible, and who have received professional development on 
accommodating Hispanic students of the three groups, non-literate, semi-literate, and 
literate. 

It is very inportant for schools staff to consider the creation and implementation 
of heritage language courses because of the dramatic impact they can offer to Hispamc 
students by developing their linguistic competencies and academic achievement without 
detrimental effects to their learning of English. At the same time, they would provide 
valuable contributions to their communities with bilingual, biliterate individuals who can 
compete successfully in global markets (Krashen, 1999). 



Garcia (1991) reminds us that when teachers have positive attitudes and high 
ejqjectations for students, they ensure a school climate that is conducive to positive social 
interactions, students helping students, teachers helping teachers, a supportive 
adixiinistratioii, and a supportive parent community. The support of parents can be achieved 
if their home language and culture are recognized and respected by the larger society. This 
is because they have a tremendous inpact on their children’s sense of belonging and identity. 
To develop the native language of children contributes to family ties, support, and 
communication. 

National debates about native language instruction are generally not a language 
issue but a social and political issue. For example, the socio-political climate of a 
community tends to dictate the direction languages take. Fishman (1972) referred to 
language behavior as one that depends on the social reality of a community which helps 
reinforce it or change it according to the values and beliefs of its people. Similarly, 
Jakobovits (1970) felt that the attitudes of people and governments toward languages 
pertain to the larger socio-cultural context based on the attitudes that prevail within the 
community. 

I encourage schools and school districts to provide more chances for success to 
Hispanic children. One way to do this is to follow the philosophy of the National Standards 
for Foreign Language Learning (1996) which states that “Children who come to school 
from non-English backgrounds should also have opportunities to develop further 
proficiencies in their first language.” 
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6.7 Recominniendations for Fintiisre Research 



1) Would Hispanic students feel alienated from their peers if they are placed separate from 
other students to receive heritage language instruction?. 

2) What are the attitudes of Hispanic students toward their potential participation in Spanish 
as a heritage language courses?. 

3) What are the attitudes of Hispanic parents about their children’s participation in Spanish 
as a heritage language programs? 

4) What would be included in Spanish as a heritage language curricula for non-literate, semi- 
literate, and literate Hispanic students? 
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District’s Permission Form for Research Project 



Peraiission is given for Rossana R. Boyd to conduct a survey for high school teachers of 

Spanish as a foreign language in Parish school district. The purpose of this 

research project is to fulfill her dissertation requirements. All teacher responses will be 
confidential and the information will not be identified as to any specific school or district. 
Three school districts across the state of Louisiana will participate in this research efibrt. 
The researcher, Rossana R. Boyd, will be the only one with access to individual surveys 
which win be anonymous at the teacher level. Participation in this research is completely 
volimtary. 



School District 



Supervisor’s Signature 



Date: 



This survey will be administered in January, 1998. 

If you have any questions, please call Rossana R. Boyd at (504) 542-9302. 



Please mail to: Rossana R. Boyd 

1700 South Elm Street 
Mammond, Louisiana 70403 
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Dear (Foreign Languages District Coordinator): 



I would like to request your assistance in obtaining permission from the school 

district for a research project with the Louisiana State University which is part of my 
dissertation. The participation of teachers with this research effort is entirely voluntary. 

This research study is concerned with Spanish teacher attitudes toward the teaching of 
Spanish to Hispanic students. To conduct this study, Spanish teachers at each high school 
will be asked to complete two surveys. The two surveys are the Language Attitudes of 
Teachers Scale (LATS) and the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language 
Survey, both are attached. The surveys will be mailed in January of 1999 and should take 
teachers less than 30 minutes to complete them. The results of this research will be 
beneficial in furthering our knowledge about teaching Spanish to Hispanic students. 

All districts, schools, and teachers will remain confidential. No one but the researcher will 
know which schools and districts make up the study or how individual teachers respond. 

If your school district agrees, please mail the permission form in the self-addresses, stamped 
envelop that has been enclosed for your convenience. If you have any questions, please call 
me at 504-542-9302. 

I truly appreciate your assistance in this research effort. 

Sincerely, 



Rossana Boyd 
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January 29, 1 999 

Dear Teacher of Spanish as a Foreign Language: 

My name is Rossana Boyd and I am a doctoral candidate at Louisiana State University and 
currently I am in the process of conqjleting my research for dissertation. Your school district 
has granted me permission to contact you to request your assistance in completing a survey 
and a scale for my research project. 

This research study is about the attitudes of teachers of Spanish as a foreign language toward 
the teaching of Spanish to Hispanic students. To conduct this study, Spanish teachers at 
each high school in your school district are being invited to complete the Attitudes of 
Teachers of Spanish Survey and the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale (enclosed). 
These instruments take less than 30 minutes to complete, no names are required and your 
participation is voluntary. 

If you would like to participate in this research effort, please fill out both instruments and 
mail them to me by Fehniarv 15. 1999 in the self-addressed, stamped envelope that has been 
included for your convenience. 

As a follow-up to the survey and the scale results, I will be conducting a group interview. 
If you would like to participate in the interview, please fill out the information on the 
attached form and mail it to me with the survey and the scale. The interview will take place 
in March and I will contact you later with the exact date. 

I truly appreciate your assistance in this research effort. If you have any questions you may 
caU me at (504) 542-9302. 



Sincerely, 



Rossana Boyd 



Yes, I would Dike to participate in the group interview. 

Name: School: 

Address: 

Work phone: Home phone: 
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Rossana R. Boyd 
1700 South Elm Street 
Hammond, LA 70403 
Tel/Fax 504-542-9302 



February 16, 1999 



REMINDER 



Dear Spanish Teacher: 

This is just a reminder to request your assistance in filling out and mailing back the Attitudes 

0 Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language Survey and the Language Attitudes of 
Teachers Scale that I sent to you in January. The deadline was February 15, 1999. I had 
enclosed a self-addressed, stamped envelope for your convenience. If you already mailed 
the scale and the survey, I thank you and please disregard this letter. 

1 am still in the process of gathering data for my research project. If you have not filled out 
and mailed them back, I encourage you to do so because your beliefs will be a valuable 
contribution to the project and to our knowledge. 

I would truly appreciate your assistance in this research effort. If you would like additional 
copies of the survey and the scale, please contact me at Tel/Fax 504-542-9302. 



Sincerely, 



Rossana Boyd 
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Louisiana State University 

AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 

Deportment of Curriculum and Instruction 



March 20, 1999 



Dear Colleague; 

On behalf of Rossana Boyd and myself, I would like to express sincere gratitude to 
all who have completed and returned the two instruments sent to you during the 
past several weeks. Both instruments (Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a 
Foreign Language Survey and the Language Attitudes of Teachers Scale) are part 
of an important study dealing with the study of heritage languages. 

For a variety of very good reasons, some of you have yet to return the forms. I 
understand that you may have been very busy, but I want you to know that your 
opinions represent a valuable contribution to this research project due to your 
extensive experience and expertise in the teaching of Spanish as a foreign 
language. 

This research project is seeking a very high rate of return. I would urge you to 
please take a few minutes of your busy schedule to fill out and mail back the 
enclosed 

survey and scale in the stamped, self-addressed envelope by April 2, 1999. 



I sincerely appreciate your cooperation and thank your for your contribution to this 
research effort. 




Department of Curriculum and Instruction 




pfossana R. B^d 
Doctoral Candidate 
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Rossana R. Boyd 
1 700 South Elm Street 
Hammond, LA 70403 
Tel/Fax 504-542-9302 



I would like to e;q)ress my sincere gratitude for agreeing to participate in the group interview 
for the heritage language research study with the Louisiana State University. Specifically, 
interview questions and discussions will focus on your opinions toward the teaching of 
Spanish to Hispanic students. Your opinions will represent a valuable contribution to this 
research study due to your experience and expertise in the teaching of Spanish as a foreign 
language. 

The group interview is scheduled for Thursday, April 15, 1999 fi'om 4:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
in room 101 of the UNO Jefferson Center, 3330 North Causeway Boulevard, in Metairie 
(see map enclosed). Information collected during the group interview will be combined in 
the results section of the study. No one person will be identified by name or school and 
confidentiality is assured. 

Thank you in advance for the time that you will dedicate to the interview. I look forward 
to meeting you on April 1 5th. If you have any questions, please contact me at Tel. 504-542- 
9302. 



Sincerely, 



Rossana Boyd 
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RELEASE 



Rossana Boyd, doctoral candidate at Louisiana State University would like your permission 
to use the information you provide in her study regarding the attitudes of teachers of 
Spanish as a foreign language toward the teaching of Spanish to Hispanic students in urban 
schools. Please read and complete the following release form. 



I, do hereby give my permission to Rossana Boyd 

to the tape recording of information given by me during this group/individual 
interview for inclusion in her doctoral dissertation with Louisiana State University. 
The study has been discussed with me and all my questions have been answered. 1 
understand that my privacy and confidentiality will be protected and my identity will 
not be revealed. 



Signature of Interviewee 



Bate 



Signature off Interviewer 



Bate 
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APPENDIX B 



ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PILOT SURVEY, FINAL SURVEY, AND LANGUAGE ATTITUDES OF 

TEACHERS SCALE 



ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

PILOT SURVEY 

Statements in this pilot survey are related to your attitudes about the teaching of Spanish as 
a heritage language to Hispanic Spanish-speaking students. Although you might not have 
any of these students in your classes at present, we are only interested in your opinion. 

Spanish as a Heritage Language Program is defined as one designed for high school 
Hispanic, Spanish-speaking students to develop or advance their literacy and communicative 
skills in Spanish and to enhance their knowledge of the historical, geographical, social, and 
literary richness of the Spanish culture. 

For Part I of this survey, please place a check mark next to the answer of your choice. 
Part I. Demographics 

1. Your gender: F M 

2. Your ethnicity: American Indian or Alaska Native Asian 

Black (non-Hispanic) H ispanic White (non-Hispamc) 

3. Spanish as a foreign language level(s) you presently teach. (Check as many as apply) 



Spanish I Spanish II Spanish III Spanish IV 

Spanish V Spanish Advanced Placement Other (list): 

4. Your self-rated Spanish language proficiency level: 

^Novice Intermediate ^Advanced Superior 

^Native Other (describe): 

For Parts II and III, please circle the letter which most closely corresponds with your 
attitudes about each of the following statements. The responses range fi-om strongly 
disagree (SD), disagree (D), agree (A), to strongly agree (SA). 

Part II. Attitiudes toward the Spanish Langimage in Louisiama 

This part is to know how you feel about the Spanish language in this state. 
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5. Spanish should be taught to most students in this state. 

6. The Spanish language plays an important role in this 
state. 

7. Local communities need to preserve the Spanish 
language. 

8. Spanish is a language worth learning. 



SD 


D 


A 


SA 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 



Comments:^ 

Part III. Teachers of Spanish attitudes toward the implementation of Spanish as a 
heritage language programs for Soanish-speaking Hispanic students. 

This part is to know how you feel about the possibility of teaching Spanish as a heritage 
language to Hispanic students. 

9. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students contributes 
to their academic achievement. 

1 0. Hispanic students should enroll in English classes 
as well as Spanish as a foreign language classes. 

1 1. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will enhance 
their language skills. 

12. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will preserve 
their femily heritage. 

13. Spanish teachers are pedagogically prepared to teach SD D A SA 

Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. 

14. Spanish teachers recognize the dialectical variations SD D A SA 

of the Spanish language. 

15. Most Spanish teachers would be willing to teach SD D A SA 

Spanish as a heritage language in this area. 



SD D A SA 

SD D A SA 

SD D A SA 

SD D A SA 



16. The Spanish high school curriculum in this area 
could be designed to teach Spanish to Hispanic students. 



SD 



D 



A 



SA 



1 7. Spanish as a heritage language should be taught 
separately from Spanish as a foreign language. 

18. Spanish teachers feel self-conscious about their 
Spanish proficiency level if they had Hispanic students 
in their classes. 

19. The Spanish ofHispanic students is usually better 
than that of Spanish teachers. 

20. Universities should include methodologies for 
teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic 
students in their Spanish teacher preparation courses. 



SD D A SA 



SD D A SA 



SD D A SA 



SD D A SA 



Comments: 



Thank you for completing this pilot survey. 

Please mail it to Rossana Boyd in the enclosed self-addressed and stamped envelope. 



ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

SURVEY 



Statements in this survey are related to your attitudes about the teaching of Spanish as a 
heritage language to Hisp)anic Sp anish -speaking students. Although you might not have any 
of these students in your classes at present, we are only interested in your opinion. 

Spanish as a Heritage Language Program is defined as one designed for high school 
Hispanic, Spanish-speaking students to develop or advance their literacy and communicative 
skills in Spanish and to enhance their kno wledge of the historical, geographical, social, and 
literary richness of the Spanish culture. 

For Part I of this survey, please place a check mark next to the answer of your choice. 
Part I. Demographics 

1 . Your gender: F M 

2. Your ethnicity: American Indian or Alaska Native Asian 

^Black (non-Hispanic) ^Hispanic White (non-Hispanic) 

3. Spanish as a foreign language level(s) you presently teach. (Check as many as apply) 

Spanish I Spanish II Spanish III Spanish FV 

Spanish V Spanish Advanced Placement Other (list): 

4. Your self-rated Spanish language proficiency level: 

^Novice ^Intermediate Advanced Superior 

^Native Other (Describe): 

For Parts II and III, please circle the letter which most closely corresponds with your 
attitudes about each of the following statements. The responses range fi-om strongly 
disagree (SD), disagree (D), agree (A), and strongly agree (SA). 

Part II. Attitudes toward the Spanish LamgMage nm Loiuisiama 

This part is to know how you feel about the Spanish language in this state. 
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5 . Spanish should be taught to most students in this state. SD D A SA 

6. The Spanish langtiage plays an important role in this SD D A SA 

state. 

7. Local communities need to preserve the Spanish SD D A SA 

language. 

8. Spanish is a language worth learning. SD D A SA 

Par* III Teachers of Soanish attitudes toward the implementation of Spanish as a 


heritage languaae programs for Spanish*speaking Hispanic students. 






This part is to know how you feel about the possibility of teaching Spanish 
language to Hispanic students. 


as a 


heritage 


9. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students contributes 
to their academic achievement. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


10. Hispanic students should enroll in English classes 
as well as Spanish as a foreign language classes. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


1 1 . Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will enhance 
their language skills. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


12. Teaching Spanish to Hispanic students will preserve 
their family heritage. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


13. Spanish teachers are prepared pedagogically to teach 
Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic students. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


14. Spanish teachers recognize the dialectical variations 
of the Spanish language. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


15. Most Spanish teachers would be willing to teach 
Spanish as a heritage language in this area. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


16. The Spanish high school curriculum in this area 
could be designed to teach Spanish to Hispanic students. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


1 7. Spanish as a heritage language should be taught 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 



separately from Spanish as a foreign language. 
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18. Spanish teachers feel self-conscious about their 
Spanish proficiency level if they had Hispanic students 
in their classes. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


19. The Spanish of Hispanic students is usually better 
than that of Spanish teachers. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 


20. Universities should include methodologies for 
teaching Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic 
students in their Spanish teacher preparation courses. 


SD 


D 


A 


SA 



Thank you for completing this survey. 

Please mail this survey in the enclosed 
self-addressed and stamped envelope along with the LATS scale. 
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LANGUAGE ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS SCALE (LATS) 



The foUowing statements examine your attitudes about linguistic diversity among your 
students. The responses range from strongly disagree to strongly agree (“uncertain” 
should only be used when you have no viewpoint about a statement). 

Please circle the letters which most closely correspond with your attitudes about each 
statement. (SD) Strongly Disagree; (D) Disagree; (U) Uncertain; (A) Agree; 
(SA) Strongly Agree. 



Part I. Attitudes toward the English Language. 

The foUowing statements are to know how you feel about the English language. 



1. To be considered American, one should speak SD D U A SA 

EngUsh. 

2. EngUsh should be the ofiBcial language of SD D U A SA 

the United States. 



3. I would support the government spending SD D U A SA 

additional money to provide better programs 

for Unguistic-minority students in pubUc schools. 

4. Local and state governments should require SD D U A SA 

that aU government business (including voting) 

be conducted only in English. 

5. It is important that people in the US learn a SD D U A SA 

language in addition to EngUsh. 



PART II. The use of English in the home and at school. 

The foUowing section is to learn how you feel about the use of EngUsh in the home and at 
school. 



6. Parents of non or Umited EngUsh proficient SD D U A SA 

students should be counseled to speak EngUsh 

with their chUdren whenever possible. 

7. The rapid learning of EngUsh should be a SD D U A SA 

priority for non-English proficient or Umited 

EngUsh proficient students even if it means 
they lose their abUity to speak their native 
language. 
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8. Having a non or limited English proficient SD D U A SA 

student in the classroom is detrimental to the 

learning of other students. 

9. It is unreasonable to expect a regular SD D U A SA 

classroom teacher to teach a child who does not 

speak English. 

10. Regular classroom teachers should be SD D U A SA 

required to receive pre-service or in-service 

training to be prepared to meet the needs of 
linguistic minorities. 

1 1 . At school, the learning of the English SD D U A SA 

language by non or limited English proficient 

students should take precedence over learning 
subject matter. 

12. Most non and limited English proficient SD D U A SA 

students are not motivated to learn English. 



13. Most non and limited English proficient SD D U A SA 

students often use unjustified claims of 
discrimination as an excuse for not doing 
well in school. 



Please return it along with the Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign 
Language Survey in the enclosed self-addressed and stamped envelope. 
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APPENDIX C 

QUESTION GUIDE FOR GROUP INTERVIEW AND INDIVIDUAL 

INTERVIEWS 
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Question Guide for Group Interview 
April 15, 1999 

1. According to scale results, 55% of teachers feel that English should be he oflScial 
language of the U. S., while 33% fed that it should not be. Why do you think more than half 
of teachers feel that English should be the official language and some of you don’t feel that 
way? 

2. According to scale results, 77% of teachers feel that government business should be 
conducted only in English (including voting). Why do you thin most of you feel that way? 

3. The results of the scale tell us that 47% of teachers agree that parents of limited English 
proficient students should speak English to their children but, 44% of you disagree. What 
are some of the reasons teachers agree while others disagree? 

4. From the scale results, 66% of teachers feel that the rapid learning of English in school 
should be the priority for LEP students even if they lose their first langitage. As Spanish 
teacher, how do you feel about this statement?. What are some of the drawbacks for 
students if they lose their first language? 

5. Thirty three percent (33%) of teachers agree that at school the learning of English should 
be more important for limited English proficient students than learning subject matter, but 
425 of teachers don’t think so and 245 of teachers did not respond or were not sure. Why 
do you fed that 42% of teachers think that learning subject matter should be more important 
for LEP students? 

6. Based on survey results, 71% of teachers agreed that they are willing to teach Spanish 
as a heritage language, yet, 73% of teacher feel that Spanish as a heritage language should 
be taught separately fi’om Spanish as a foreign language. Why do you feel they should be 
taught separately? 

7. Results fi’om the survey indicated that 87% of teachers feel that the Spanish as a foreign 
lang uag e cuniculum could be designed to teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispamc 
students. How can this te done?. What changes or additions do you suggest for the present 
curriculum? 

8. Although 71% of you indicated in the survey that you were willing to teach Spanish as 
a heritage languag e, 44% of you feel that you are not prepared to reach Spanish to Hispanic 
students and 89% of teachers feel that universities should include methodology for teaching 
Spanish as a heritage language in courses for the preparation of teachers of Spanish as a 
foreign language. What aspects should be the focus of pre-service and in-service training 
so that teachers can become prepared to teach Spanish as a heritage language to Hispanic 
students? 
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Guide for Individual Interviews with Principals 



Question 1 

Your school is unique in that it is one of few high schools in the state with large numbers of 
Hispanic Spanish speaking students. 

How many Hispanic Spanish speaking students do you have this year?. Of those how many 
are literate in their native language?.How many speak the language but are not literate in 
their native language? 

Question 2 

Based on interviews with Spanish as a foreign language teachers, they feel there are two 
groups of Hispanic Spanish speaking students. One group speaks the Spamsh language but 
they lack Spanish literacy skills in reading and writing. They are the ones who have been 
bom in the US or they have had limited schooling in their native language. Teachers feel that 
for these Hispanic Spanish speaking students to grow in their native language, they could be 
placed in two courses of Spanish for Spanish speakers. One course, Spanish I, in which 
students can te taught in Spanish similar contents of the regular English I curriculum which 
goals are to develop literacy through readings, essays, compositions and literature. 
Likewise, the other course, Spanish II, could be offered to the same group to continue 
developing their Spanish language literacy skills. 

How do you feel about the offering of these two courses where Hispanic students can 
develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain foreign language credits to fulfill 
graduation requirements? 

Qiuestion 3 

Based on the same interviews with Spanish as a foreign language teachers, they also feel that 
there is another group of Hispanic Spanish speaking students which consists of recent 
immigrants who are literate in their native language and to continue to develop their Spanish 
language skills, they can be placed directly to Spanish III, IV, and/or AP courses where they 
will be able to learn more challenging Spanish language content. These students can be 
screened by your Spanish III, IV and AP Spanish teachers to certify that they know the 
contents of Spanish levels I and II. 

How do you feel about placing these type of Hispanic students in Spanish III, IV and/or AP 
courses so they can continue to develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain credits 
to fulfill graduation requirements? 
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Guide for Individual Interviews with Guidance Counselors 



Question 1 

Your school is unique in that it is one of the few high schools in the state with large numbers 
of Hispanic Spanish speaking student s. 

How many Hispanic Spanish speaking students do you have this year?. Of those how many 
are literate in their native language?.How many speak the language but are not literate in 
their native language? 

Question 2 

Based on interviews with Spanish as a foreign language teachers, they feel that there are two 
groups of Hispanic Spanish speaking students. One group speaks the Spanish language but 
it lacks Spanish literacy skills in reading and writing. They are usually those who have been 
bom in the US or wbo have had limited schooling in their native language. Teachers feel that 
for these type of students to grow in their native language, there can be two courses of 
Spanish for Spanish speakers offered. One course, Spanish I, in which students can be 
taught in Spanish s imilar content of the regular English I curriculum which goals are to 
develop literacy through grammar, vocabulary, readings, essays, compositions, and literature. 
Likewise, the other course, Spanish II, could be offered to the same group to continue 
developing their Spanish language literacy skills. 

How do you feel about offering these two courses where Hispanic students can develop their 
literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain the two foreign language credits to fulfill graduation 
requirements? 

Questiooi 3 

Based on the same interviews with Spanish as a foreign language teachers, they also feel that 
the other group of Hispanic Spanish speaking students consists of recent immigrants who 
are literate in their native language and that for them to benefit fi’om developing their Spanish 
lan guage skills, these students can be placed in Spanish III, IV, and/or AP courses where 
they will be able to learn more challenging Spanish language content. These students can 
be screened and selected ty your Spanish HI, IV and AP Spanish teachers to certify that they 
know the contents of Spanish levels I and II and then provide appropriate placement. 

How do you feel about scheduling these type of Hispanic students in Spanish III, IV and/or 
AP courses so they can continue to develop their literacy skills in Spanish and still obtain 
credits to fulfill graduation requirements? 
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Guide for Imdividua! luterview with Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language 
Question 1 

What levels do you teach?. Do you have Hispanic students in your class? How many?. 
Question 2 

Based on interviews with other Spanish as a foreign language teachers, they feel that there 
are two types of Hispanic Spanish speaking students. One that lacks literacy skills in Spanish 
such as reading and writing. They suggest the offering of courses or content as Spanish for 
Spanish speakers to ziddress their particular linguistic needs. They feel that the content of 
the course should be similar to what is taught in English I but in Spanish. 

How do you feel Spanish for Spanish speakers courses can be offered at this school for this 
type of Hispanic students? 

Question 3 

For the type of Hispanic students who are already literate in Spanish and who need more 
challenging content in Spanish than that offered in Spanish levels I and II, teachers feel that 
they should be placed in Spanish HI, IV, and/or AP. 

How do you feel about placing Spanish literate students in Spanish III, IV and/or AP?. Do 
you think teachers would be able to accommodate them in their Spanish III, IV and or AP 
classes so they can be challenged and not get bored? 

Question 4 

Your school is unique in that it is one of the few high schools in the state with large numbers 
of Hispanic Spanish speaking students. 

What do you think is needed for teachers of Spanish as a foreign language to become 
prepared to teach Spanish to the two types of Hispanic students?, for Hispanic students to 
sign up for the courses and for parents to encourage their children to take the courses? 
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APPENDIX D 



COMPUTER PRINTOUTS OF PILOT SURVEY, FINAL SURVEY, 

AND SCALE RESULTS 
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Results of Pilot of Attitudes of Teachers of Spanish as a Foreign Language 
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Rossana Ramirez Boyd was bom in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, in 1961 . She grew up 
in Honduras and as a teenager she was a foreign exchange student with the American Field 
Service (AFS) in Anoka County, Minnesota. After she graduated from high school she 
returned to Honduras where she finished her high school degree with concentration in 
elementary education. After her graduation she was hired as an English teacher at an all 
Spanish elementary school. At the same time she attended college to become a school 
administrator. 

She held other jobs teaching English in elementary bilingual-partial immersion 
schools and to adults. In 1985-1986 she became the principal of an international 
elementary/middle school in La Ceiba. After graduating from the Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma de Honduras in 1986, she immigrated to the United States with her husband and 
son to enroll at Southeastern Louisiana University to earn a masters degree in education. 
As she went to school she also held a job for a number of years as a teacher of Spanish as 
foreign language at a local high school. 

In 1994 she was hired at the Louisiana Department of Education as National Origin 
coordinator and later as state Title Vn-BUingual Education Program Manager. Having had 
contact with Hispanic and English native students, they always sparked her interest in 
language acquisition and development and her desire to leam more about the language field 
reason why she enrolled at Louisiana State University to pursue a doctoral degree. 

For the past 13 years Rossana Ramirez Boyd has lived in southern Louisiana where 
she has had the opportunity to explore a new language and culture with her family. Now 
she is a staff developer on issues related to the education of language minority students. 
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